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Vor. VII, No. 7 Jury, 1933 
GENERAL nationale, 1932. Pp. ix+502.—Philosophy has the 


2675. Aldrich, V. C. Symbolism and similarity. 
Monist, 1932, 42, 564-576.—A complete theory of 
meaning includes a logic, psychology, physics, theory 
of knowledge, and world view. In arriving at such a 
theory three questions come first: (1) How do symbols 
mean? (2) What isa self-evident meaning? (3 What 
is a symbol? Symbols possess meaning by virtue of 
some element of similarity with the symbolized. A 
genetic study of the process of symbolization shows 
that with increasing mental culture and more refined 
apprehension of relationships the element of similarity 
may become more and more partial, recondite, and 
remote, while the relationship of symbol and object 
still exists. Thus we pass from the sensible symbols 
of the primitive to the highly abstract symbols of the 
mathematician. Self-evident meanings are either 
denotative or descriptive, as in logic and mathematics. 
‘A symbol is a sensible character placed by definition 
in the logical context of what it represents.”’— 
C. M. Diserens (Cincinnati). 


2676. [Anon.] Bibliographie der Philosophie und 
Psychologie. Jg. 13, 1932. Leipzig: Heims, 1933. 
Pp. 32. RM. 0.80.—R. R. Willoughby (Clark). 


2677. Baum, M. The attitude of William James 
toward science. Monist, 1932, 42, 585-604.—The 
attitude of James toward science has always constitut- 
ed a problem in the interpretation of his philosophy. 
He has been called the first exponent of the scientific 
attitude in philosophy and also an idealistic betrayer 
of science. Baum offers a documented discussion of 
the circumstances and forces which generated his 
attitude, showing that it is consistent throughout his 
writings and dates from 1874. James enjoyed a varied 
education and experienced inful psychological 
crises, emerging, however, with definite views as to 
the respective spheres of science and metaphysics. 
His attitude toward science may be summarized as 
follows: “‘The authority and prestige of science are 
due to the excellence of her method, by which she has 
achieved valuable but limited results in limited and 
specific fields. The method, however, depends ise 
marily on a type of verification which can be applied 
only in restricted areas, and is therefore a piecemeal 
affair, since neither the universe in toto nor vague 
quantitative wholes are amenable to such treatment.”’ 
The scientist has no greater tives than the 
layman in the field of philosophical speculation. 
James’ interests and writings, e.g., Studies of Psychic 
Phenomena and Essays, show this attitude consis- 
tently, an attitude which has much to recommend it in 
our own day.—C. M. Diserens (Cincinnati). 


2678. Beccari,A. Filosofiaescienza. Delineazione 


storica di sistemi e = (Philosophy and 
science. An historical delineation of the systems and 
of the problem.) (2nd ed.) Turin: Soc. Ed. Inter- 
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task of sustaining science in its specific researches, 
which can be accomplished only by a rational method 
in order to obtain positive results. Science and 
philosophy have a common field, and are mutually 
clarifying. Beccari, who has already in his Convivium 
(1929) written on the relationships between science, 
philosophy and religion, here presents the greatest 
problems and the successive complexity of science 
throughout its history, surveyed from a philosophical 
background. In the last chapters are discussed the 
development of philosophy, of modern science, posi- 
tivism (naturalism, evolution, sociology, materialism), 
the founding of psychology (Wundt), criticisms of 
science by savants, the new French spiritualism, 
Anglo-American pragmatism and idealism, and the 
most recent Italian philosophy.—V. D'Agostino 
(Turin). 

2679. Boder, D. P. Some new electronic devices 
for the grey, pe laboratory. Amer. J. Psychol., 
1933, 45, 145-147.—(1) A photo-electric reaction key. 
Description of an apparatus for studying reaction 
times, which seems to reduce the number of trials 
required to train a naive observer. (2) A voice key 
and speaker relay. (3) A photo-electric word counter. 
Description of an apparatus constructed to eliminate 
noise and other difficulties connected with the use of 
(2).—D. E. Johannsen (Skidmore). 

2680. Casson, H. N. The joy of life. London: 
Efficiency Magazine, 1932. Pp. 145. 3/6.—This is 
one of a long series of books that are said to inspire 
and instruct. It maintains that “just as light is 
composed of the five simple colours, so the Joy of Life 
is created by the blending of the six normal activities 
of human beings—doing, getting, helping, learning, 
playing and loving.’’—F. C. Bartlett (Cambridge, 
England). 

2681. Cattell, J. M. The distribution of American 
men of science in 1932. Science, 1933, 77, 264-270. 
—This article is mainly concerned with the distribu- 
tion of 250 scientific men recently selected for stars in 
the fifth edition of the Biographical Directory of 
American Men of Science. The methods of selecting 
the new members were the same as those used for 
the fourth edition and are described elsewhere. Vari- 
ous data have been compiled in the form of tables and 
are given in the report under the following headings: 
(1) distribution among the sciences of 12,877 names 
in the fourth edition; (2) average age of the 250 
newly starred members in the different sciences; (3) 
distribution by states of the birthplace and residence 
of members selected at four periods (1903, 1919, 
1921-1927, 1932); (4) institutions from which the 
250 newly starred members received their academic 
degrees; (5) institutions with which three or more 
of the 250 newly starred men are connected.—H. W. 
Karn (Clark). 





2682-2687 


2682. Chang, Y. H. [ Ed.) Selected pegete from 
the Chinese Journal of Psychology, V Shang- 
hai: Chung Hwa Book Co., 1932. Pp. 398. $2. 

Mex.—Fifty leading articles, mostly written by college 
professors of soydieliey and education at various 
universities in China, are selected from more than 150 
essays which appeared in the Chinese Journal of 
Psychology, and are reprinted in two volumes. They 
are classifed into nine parts. Vol. I of the book con- 
tains the first four parts, including a total of 24 articles. 
Part I deals with general ronan be my covering the 
following topics: (1) On instinct, by T. M. Ch’en; 
(2) Language and thought, by T. M. Ch’en; (3) Our 
first memories, by Y. H. Chang; (4) A review of 
Henning’s work on olfactory sensation, by T. H. 
Chuang; (5) Viewpoints of behaviorism, by T. C. Fan; 
(6) A study of anger, by P. J. Ch’en; (7) A study of 
memory, by W. P. Kuo; (8) The meaning of meaning, 
by C. Chiu. Part II deals with child psychology, 
covering the following topics: (9) A method of study- 
ing child's color esthetics, by H. C. Ch’en; (10) 
Methods of child psychology, by S. C. Hsi; (11) 
Religious consciousness of the child, by T. Y. Teng: 
(12) Suggestibility of the child, by H. C. Ch’en; (13) 
An investigation of the sex psychology of the Chinese 
students, by T. Y. Chou; (14) Prediction of the 
child's intelligence from photographs, by Y. H. Chang. 
Part III deals with social psychology, covering the 
following topics: (15) A study of superstitions, by 
Y. H. Chang; (16) A vocabulary of good and bad 
words, by T. I. T’ao; (17) A study of the geographical, 
educational, and occupational distribution of modern 
famous Chinese, by C. I. Chu; (18) A study of the 
birthplace of Chinese old-type scholars, by Y. H 


Chang. Part IV deals with abnormal psychology, 
covering the following topics: (19) A study of dreams, 
by T. H. Chang; (20) A study of abnormal desires, 
by Y. H. Chang; (21) A short history of abnormal 


psychology, by C. T. Jung; (22) Dreams, by Y. T. Tu; 
(23) A criticism of the dream-as-omen hypothesis, 
by L. T. Lee; (24) A review of Freud's Interpretation 
of Dreams, by S. C. Hsieh.—C. F. Wu (Nat. Res. 
Instit. Psychol., Peiping, China). 


2683. De Veyga, F. La inteligencia y la vida. 
(Intelligence and life.) Buenos Aires: Rosso, 1931. 
Pp. 403.—The author, a distinguished Argentinan 
philosopher and psychiatrist, endeavors to show that 
intelligence is one of the fundamental aspects of life, 
that there is no life without intelligence, and that 
intelligence appears only as a manifestation of life.— 
M. G. Willoughby (Clark). 


2684. Gellermann, L. W. Chance orders of alter- 
nating stimuli in visual discrimination experiments. 
J. Genet. Psychol., 1933, 42, 206-208.—Presentation 
series have not previously been rigidly tested for 
probable chance score, and many have allowed high 
scores to be made purely through chance. The 
author furnishes 44 series of 10 presentations of R’s 
and L's, derived from the 1024 possible combinations 
of the two, by eliminating all that violate any of 
five described criteria.—J. F. Dashiell (North 
Carolina). 
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2685. W. C. The unit of life. Monist, 
1932, 42, 259-268.—In the days of science, the 
various natural sciences dealt with different phenom- 
ena by similar methods. Today the various sciences 
deal with essentially the same materials by differ- 
rent wager’ Material alone i have samy 

ying this conception to bi , it is evident that 
the unit of life is no longer the organism or the cell 
or some hypothetical smaller entity, but is coextensive 
with the universe. “Life is nothing less than the 
totality of substances and forces in the universe and 
their —— upon one another.” Every unit of 
life is a part of all the rest. All this is true physically 
and psychologically as well as in a metaphysical 
sense.—C. M. Diserens (Cincinnati). 


2686. Guthrie, E. R. On the nature of psychologi- 
cal explanations. Psychol. Rev., 1933, 40, 124-138.— 
The author defines a scientific law or generalization 
as follows: “In a certain type of situation the prob- 
ability that an event of the class C (consequent) will 
occur is x percent greater if an event of the class A 
(antecedent) has occurred. If we are dealing not 
with the presence or absence of A and C, but with 
their degrees, we may give this the form: Ina certain 
general type of situation, C=@ (A), the standard 
error of estimate being z."" The differences between 
various psychological schools lie mainly in the sorts of 
terms used to replace A and C, and the varying 
degrees of concern for specifying x and z. Various 
well-known explanations of learning are considered 
in the light of this formula and found wanting, such 
as synaptic resistances, redintegration, conditioned 
reflexes, least action, and goal expectancy. ‘“‘When 
psychologists are able to furnish laws based on obser- 
vation in which the predictable events and their 
antecedent signs are described so that they can be 
recognized, these laws will hold for all psychologists 
and all schools.”"—A. G. Bills (Chicago). 


2687. Herrick, C. J. The machine. 
Chicago: Univ. of Chicago Press, 1932.—A defense of 
a mechanistic view of human nature in the light of 
modern scientific developments. The author rejects 
the antiquated type of mechanism criticized by 
Jennings, Haldane, and others, but holds that what is 
needed is not a wholesale discarding of the concept, 
as many have done, for some mystical concept of 
vitalism or emergence, but rather a redefinition of the 
concept of mechanism on broader grounds which 
include human thought. There are four parts. Part 
I, on Mechanistic cll defining the concept of 
the machine in all science, points out that it is dynamic 
and self-regulating, and not passively controlled 
from without. Part II, on Mechanistic Biology, deals 
with the structure of living organisms, as machines, 
particularly the nervous mechanism, and asserts 
that modern scientific biology is essentially mechanis- 
tic. Part III, on Mechanistic P , accepts 
consciousness or mind as a force in vior, but 
defines it in terms of the working of the central nerv- 
ous system in conjunction with the whole body in 
the of adjustment to the environment; and 


process 
describes the levels of learning and the concept of 
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cortical equilibrium. Part IV, on Human Nature, 
redefines the concept of voluntary control without 
rejecting it; gives a functional in tion of the 
mind-body problem; and denies that “values” are 
beyond the scope of science. “Our conclusion is that 
all life is mechanistic . . . and is a legitimate 
object of scientific study."’—A. G. Bills (Chicago). 
2688. Hilton, W. A. Cajal’s suggestions for the 
scientific investigator. Scient. Mo., 1933, 36, 225- 
235.—From Cajal’s autobiography and his Rules and 
Counsels for the Scientific Investigator are here taken 
many quotations forming a running account of desir- 
able personal qualities and motives, misplaced zeals, 
and other comments on the true scientific temper and 
scientific methods.—J. F. Dashiell (North Carolina). 


2689. Jensen, M. B. Relative values of the vocab- 
ulary. terms of general psychology. Psychol. Rev., 
1933, 40, 196-208.—An analysis and evaluation of the 
vocabulary of nine elementary psychology texts. The 
403 words selected were rated as to their value for 
general psychology by 15 psychologists, each from a 
different + temas Be Certain hypotheses were set 
down for the guidance of the judges: that the value 
of language is to facilitate thought processes and their 
transference; that verbalized language may have 
general signification or singular meaning in reference 
to a particular science; that the value of terms for 
psychology is measured by their singular contribution. 
The judges were therefore instructed to “rate with 
respect to the singular value of the term to general 
psychology.”’ The instructions proved somewhat 
ambiguous. A list of the words, arranged in order of 
mean rating, with 9.47 the highest, assigned to stim- 
ulus, and .27 as the lowest, assigned to percepior. The 
higher the rating the greater the agreement. The 
renee of the intercorrelations of the judges’ ratings 
is .240 + .03, which is considered spuriously low by 
the author. There is a correlation between the mean 
values of the terms and the total number of pages 
devoted to them in the ten books of .056 + .03, which 
is interpreted as meaning that many textbooks are 
not well balanced in the relative emphasis they give 
to different concepts.—A. G. Bills (Chicago). 

2690. Kido, M. Manifestation and technique. 
Jap. J. Psychol., 1931, 6, 605-610.-——R. R. Willoughby 
(Clark). 

2691. Langfeld, H.S. The historical ag 
of response . Science, 1933, 77, 243-250. 
—In this historical sketch the author points out the 
significant fact that the réle of motor response in 
consciousness has been emphasized by a t number 
of thinkers Sasaint the centuries, either directly 
or by suggestion ugh the reference to kinesthesis. 
Much of the discussion has been theoretical up until 
the nineteenth century. However, in recent years 
experimental work in support of the has not 
been lacking. Particular mention is made of the work 
of E. Jacobson, who has successfully attempted to 
detect directly the muscular response during mental 
activity by means of the action potentials. He found 
that the action patterns during silent thought cor- 
respond to those obtained when the words were ac- 
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tually spoken. The author predicts that in the future 
there will be less theorizing and more research of a 
nature similar to that of Jacobson. The theory itself 
must wait for additional experimental findings for its 
more precise refinement.—H. W. Karn (Clark). 
2692. Lindberg, A. A. Pribor dlya mekhaniches- 
pr nasipaniya sukharey v kormushku pri rabote s 
refiexami. (An apparatus for mechanically 
filling the food vessel used in work with conditioned 
reflexes.) Trudi ukr. psikhonevrol. instit., 1932, 21, 
208-212.—E. Hanfmann (Worcester State Hospital). 


2693. Morris,C.W. Truth, action and verification. 
Monist, 1932, 42, 321-329.—Pragmatists believe that 
no theory of truth is complete which neglects the 
behavior setting of the reflective —. According 
to early critics confused by conflicting psychologies 
and tending ad from one to the other view, this 
seemed to e thought instrumental to sheer 
activity. By defining the nature of truth, action and 
verification, these confusions may be cleared up and 
the slightly varying statements of different prag- 
matists reconciled. A distinction must be made be- 
tween the entire course of reflection in meeting prob- 
lems and the component judgments of the process. 
Distinctions must also be made between the course 
of behavior in prediction as implicit behavior and in 
verification as explicit, and it must be realized that 
emphasis on behavior does not minimize the impor- 
tance of distinctions within behavior.—C. M. Diserens 
(Cincinnati). 


2694. Mundlak, M. The nature and mechanics of 
consciousness. London: Bale & Danielssor, 1932. 
Pp. 246. 10/6.—‘The phenomena of consciousness, 
intelligence and evolution—with the advent of rela- 
tivity and the quantum—may now be explained more 
simply in terms of cerebral activities alone. . . . 
The brain is a purely physical organ which obeys 
purely physical laws, and... these laws or 
tendencies are simply the laws of applied mechanics 
and optics. . . . The ap nce of Homo sapiens 
is to be explained . . . in terms of mathematical 
physics."" The book claims to be an attempt to eluci- 
date the “meaning behind phenomena,”’ to get at the 
“heart and root of being,’’ “ the essence of becoming.” 
—F. C. Bartlett (Cambridge, England). 


2695. Otero,S.M. Elementos de psicologia. (Ele- 
ments of psych -.) Montevideo: Garcia, 1931. 
Pp. 323.—The author, a professor in Montevideo, 
devotes his book to a consideration of the origins and 
antecedents of psychology. The first chapters include 
the relevant material from Egypt, India, China, Persia, 
Greece and the Greco-Roman period, the Middle Ages, 
The Renaissance, and the precursors of modern psy- 
chology—Hegel, Schopenhauer, Herbart, Comte, 
Mill, etc. e last chapters treat in detail four 
leaders of contemporary psychology, Spencer, Wundt, 
James, and Bergson, as well as the relationships of 
psychology with biology (comparative psychology 
and psychopathology) and with pas ogy; and 
finally a chapter is given to method and to cur- 
rent trends.—M. G. Willoughby (Clark). 
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2696. Rossi, G. blema della conoscenza. 
(The problem of knowledge.) Logos, 1932, 15, 60-84. 
—The problem of knowledge, beginning with Kant, 
has attained a preéminent position, until it has itself 
become the whole of philosophy. Rossi traces the 
different methods of weighing and resolving the 
problem, and shows how realism opposed to idealism 
can be saved only by means of a pure gnosiology 
resting upon the direct and immediate facts of con- 
sciousness. She begins with idealism through the ex- 
perience of the act, but differs from the idealists in find- 
ing there complete and natural manifestations of 
reality. — V. D'Agostino (Turin). 

2697. Ruddick, C. T. On the contingency of 
natural law. Monist, 1932, 42, 331-384.—The types 
and attributes of the laws by which we attempt to 
describe nature depend upon the sense in which we 
believe we have knowledge of that nature. This 
paper offers a historical summary of views of nature 
since Newton, discusses the varying merit of mechani- 
cal versus statistical laws as descriptive terms, and 
throws light on the motives of the logic determining 
the acceptance and rejection of concepts and systems 
of interpretation.—C. M. Diserens (Cincinnati). 


2698. Sakuma, K. On technical terms. Jap. J. 
Psychol., 1931, 6, 913-922.—R. R. Willoughby 


(Clark). 


2699. Seltsam, K. Abnormal vs. normal psychol- 
ogy as a basis for the elementary course. /. Educ. 
Psychol., 1933, 24, 152-155.—The paper presents an 
argument, supported by questionnaire returns from 
nearly 3000 elementary psychology students at the 
University of Minnesota, that personality integration, 
both normal and abnormal, offers an important 
approach to the whole field of psychology.—J. A. 
McGeoch (Missouri). 


2700. Uexkiull, J. v. Die Rolle des Subjekts in der 
Biologie. (The rdle of the subject in biology.) 
Naturwiss., 1931, 19, 385—391.—Subjects, as opposed 
to machines, are distinguished by dynamisms (not 
mechanisms), in which their own bodies are dif- 
ferentiated from foreign matter. Activity is of two 
sorts, apprehending and acting, and it is characteristic 
of a complete act that the dynamic aspect of it 
extinguishes the apprehending aspect, providing the 
act be adaptive. These considerations adequately 
distinguish biology from physiology, and it is clear 
that the former deals with a factor novel in nature. 
Only a view based on purpose takes adequate account 
of the phenomena, and such disciplines as the objective 
study of animal behavior, which do not take into 
account the animal subject, neglect the important 
problems of biology. A consideration of the great 
diversity of subjects, involving an equally great 
diversity of worlds, will greatly modify our conception 
of the universe.—M. G. Willoughby (Clark). 


2701. Verman, L. C. A high-gain audio-frequency 
amplifier. Rev. Sci. Insts., 1933, 4, 153-156.—The 
design of a three-stage high-gain amplifier for use in 
audio-frequency investigations is described.—C. H. 
Graham (Clark). 


SENSATION AND PERCEPTION 


2702. Yerkes, R. M. Concerning the anthropo- 
centrism of Psychol. Rev., 1933, 40, 
209-212.—Psychology started with the anthropocen- 
tric viewpoint, but current interest is rapidly turning 
from introspective psychology to biology. This 
raises the practical question whether psychology as 
historically conceived should be perpetuated or should 
give way to a psychobiology. The author believes 
that a division should be made into psychology proper, 
a systematic study of the self and its relations to other 
selves, through introspection; and psychobiology, the 
objective study of the behavior of organisms, conscious 
or unconscious, and their relations to their environ- 
ment. A faith in the future of psychology as science 
is expressed.—A. G. Bills (Chicago). 


SENSATION AND PERCEPTION 


2703. Abe, S. An study on influence 
of pause in paired of time intervals. I. 
Jap. J. Psychol., 1931, 6, 867-884.—R. R. Willoughby 
(Clark). 

2704. Amano, T. Perception of visual forms and 
its reproduction. III. Jap. J. Psychol., 1931, 6, 369- 
400.—R. R. Willoughby (Clark). 

2705. Aveling, F. The perception of tachistoscopi- 
cally exposed symbols. Brit. J. Psychol., 1932, 22, 
193-199.—Groups of 6 block capital letters (some of 
which were reversed) were exposed in a Michotte 
rotary tachistoscope for 503, each group being 
repeated until the subject was confident that he had 
perceived it correctly. It was found that the per- 
ception of a “whole” group of letters was invariably 
reported, with some of the letters and their relations 
more clearly perceived than others; further, relations 
were often perceived in the absence of determinate 
letters. The individual letters also constituted 
“wholes,”’ liable to error as to their fundaments and 
the mutual relations of these. When a reversed letter 
was introduced, it tended te draw attention toward 
it, reducing the accuracy of perception of the remain- 
der of the word. It was concluded that “the percep- 
tion of all ‘wholes’ is a dual moment process, in which 
the relation is in fact . . . superimposed upon the 
elements.'’—M. D. Vernon (Cambridge, England). 

2706. Bast, eg ar od ay , Backus, O. L., 
Krasno, M., & Eyster, J. A. E. electrical cur- 
rents associated with sound m by the ear. 
Proc. Soc. Exper. Biol. & Med., 1933, 30, 638-640..— 
The authors were able to demonstrate the same phen- 
omenon in the dog under sodium barbital or nembutal 
anesthesia that Wever and Bray and other investiga- 
tors have observed in the cat. The phenomenon 
could be induced by leads from over a large region 
contiguous to the eighth nerve and in the neighbor- 
hood of the cochlea, as well as from the eighth nerve. 
After cessation of vascular circulation there is a rapid 
decrease in intensity within the first 5 minutes, and 
then a slow decrease until final disappearance; in 
some cases fairly clear reproduction obtains until 
more than an hour after cessation of the heart beat. 
Chloroform or cocaine flooding of the eighth and tenth 
nerves does not decrease the volume obtained from 
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the eighth nerve, but tends to clarify reproduction. 
The authors believe that if the currents obtained in 
these investigations represent true action currents 
related to hearing, a marked revision of present views 
relating to refractory period and frequency of impulse 
transmission in sensory nerves will be necessary, or else 
an elaborate coordinating mechanism must be as- 
sumed.—P. Seckler (Clark). 


2707. Collins, M. Some observations on im- 
mediate colour memory. Brit. J. Psychol., 1932, 22, 
344-352.—Immediate color memory was tested by 
requiring the subject to reproduce, in a spectrometer, 
a color seen 15 sec. previously for a period of 5 sec. 
Wave lengths red (A 670), yellow (A 588), green 
(A 535) and blue (A 460.9) were selected. The blue 
and yellow were remembered more easily and cor- 
rectly than the red and green. The errors of reproduc- 
tion fell within the threshold values for the first two, 
but not for the second two. Some learning took place 
with practice. There were considerable individual 
differences between the four subjects—M. D. 
Vernon (Cambridge, England) 


2708. Cucchia, A. Sul comportamento dell’astig- 
matismo per incidenza obliqua nell’occhio umano in 
stato accomodativo. (On astigmatism of oblique 
incidence in the human eye in the state of accommoda- 
tion.) Ann. oftal. e clin. ocul., 1931, 913-931.—In the 
eye adjusted to a distance of 25 cm. astigmatism of 
oblique incidence is entirely comparable to the 
astigmatism of the eye in repose, The degree of 
astigmatism is in general greater when corresponding 
to more oblique axes.—R. Calabresi (Rome). 


2709. Dembo, T., & Hanfmann, E. Intuitive halv- 
ing and doubling of Psychol. Forsch., 1933, 
17, 306-318.—Subjects (21 adults and 39 children) 
selected from a series of squares and other figures 
one that was double or half the size of the constant 
figure. Over half the subjects chose a figure 2% 
or 2% times larger than the constant figure in the 
doubling experiment. A negative error was made in 
the halving experiment which was smaller than in the 
doubling experiment. The error tended towards the 
value that would result if the sides and not the areas 
had been doubled or halved. The relation of the lines 
determines the comparison of the areas. A check was 
made by using straight lines, and the error dis- 
appeared. The linear factor thus determines the error. 
This was also shown with complex figures.—J. F. 
Brown (Kansas). 


2710. Fréhlich, F. W. Bemerkungen zu G. E. 
Miillers Kritik der ungszeitmessung. (Re- 
marks on G. E. Miiller’s criticism of the measurement 
of sensation time.) Zsch. f. Sinnesphysiol., 1932, 62, 
246-249.—In answer to Miiller’s criticism of the 
measurement of sensation time by means of the Pihl- 
Fréhlich phenomenon, Fréhlich contends that his 
work is supported by adequate experimental evidence 
overlooked by Miiller, and considers in detail Miiller’s 


objections to such measurement.—F. W. Irwin 
(Pennsylvania). 
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2711. Fréhlich, F. W. Kann die Empfindungszeit 
gleich Null werden? (Can sensation time reach 
zero?) Ps . Forsch., 1933, 17, 343-348.—The 
writer denies that sensation time can reach zero, 
and gives a discussion of various experiments by 
Metzger and others.—J. F. Brown (Kansas). 

2712. Gage, F. H. A note on the “binaural thresh- 
old.” Brit. J. Psychol., 1932, 23, 148-151.—The 
threshold values of audibility for the two ears sepa- 
rately and together were measured for a pure note of 
adjustable frequency, produced by a_ heterodyne 
oscillator and amplifier. The increase of sensitivity 
obtained by using two ears instead of the more sensi- 
tive ear alone was 1.0 decibels, an amount hardly 
outside the limits of experimental error; but the im- 
provement of both ears over the less sensitive ear 
alone was considerable, being 5.6 decibels.—M. D. 
Vernon (Cambridge, England). 


2713. Gross, K. Uber Akkommodation im Alter. 
(Accommodation in the aged.) Zsch.f. Sinnesphysiol., 
1931, 62, 49-51.—The age at which accommodation 
is no longer present is variously given at from 60 to 
75 years, but this does not take into account the 
existence of exceptional cases not likely to come to 
the attention of the ophthalmologist. Such a case 
is reported by the author—an 86-year-old woman with 
emmetropic vision. There was an accommodation 
of from 2 to 3 diopters, as is normally found at about 
50 years of age, according to the Donders rule.— 
M. Murphy (Pennsylvania). 

2714. Gross, K. Uber Farbenempfindung in der 
Netzhautperipherie. (Color vision in the periphery 
of the retina.) Zsch. f. Sinnesphysiol., 1931, 62, 44—- 
48.—This experiment was made to determine whether 
the decrease in illumination of images as the periphery 
of the retina is approached, previously discovered 
by the author, contributed to the production of the 
so-called red-green blind zone, and the total color- 
blind zone. Using the Zeiss apparatus of spectral 
color mixture, sensitivity to color in the periphery 
of the retina was studied in four observers. The 
results show that if the illumination is sufficient 
color can be perceived on the outermost portions of 
the retina.— M. Murphy (Pennsylvania). 


2715. Iwatake, H. On ture sensation in 
burned skin. Jap. J. Psychol., 1931, 6, 401-414.— 
R. R. Willoughby (Clark). 


2716. James, H. E. O., & Massey, M. E. Studies 
in the localization of sound. B. Some factors in 
auditory localization. Special Rep. Ser., No. 166, 
33-51. London: H. M. Stationery Office, 1932.— 
The authors find that variability of binaural localiza- 
tion of sounds is significantly less for intermittent 
sounds than for continuous ones at a frequency of 
784 cycles per second in six out of eight subjects, 
and that variability of localization declines more 
with practice for intermittent sou: is than for con- 
tinuous ones. However, at a frequency of 946 these 
differences are not found. Also, in locating sounds 
in the mid-position by moving the sounds to the center 
from left and right positions it is reported that the 
centers determined with the sound moving in from 





2717-2725 


the right were more to the right than centers found 
with the sound approaching from the left. This 
central area may be reduced by allowing the subject 
to cross and recross the center.—P. H. Basten (Wor- 
cester State Hospital). 


2717. Kerr, M., & Pear, T. H. Synaesthetic 
factors in judging the voice. Brit. J. Psychol., 1932, 
23, 167-169.—A list of questions designed to produce 
possible synesthetic answers was given to 54 univer- 
sity graduates who had listened to three gramophone 
records of voices, one speaking and two singing. It 
was found that the percentage of synesthetic answers 
was considerably greater than that obtained in pre- 
vious work, as a result of the emotionally accentuated 
crude situations presented by the gramophone records. 
This was accounted for by the existence of actual 
perception of the voices, and of intense affective tone. 
—M. D. Vernon (Cambridge, England). 


2718. Koffka, K. A mew theory of brightness- 
constancy: a contribution to a general theory of 
vision. In Report of a Joint Discussion on Vision held 
June 3, 1032, at the Imperial College of Science by the 
Physical and Optical Societies, 182-188. London: 
Physical Society, 1932. Pp.iv + 327. 12 shillings.— 
In this paper an attempt has been made to develop a 
theory of brightness-constancy as a branch of a general 
theory of vision, the aim of which must be to explain 
why the things thich we see look as they do. A few 
simple cases of stimulation are selected in which it is 
possible to deduce from a small number of assumptions 
the qualities of the perceived neutral colors. It is 
shown that these deductions are in agreement with 
known experiments, and further experimental evi- 
dence is adduced in corroboration of them. Finally, 
some general propositions about visual perception are 
formulated.—K. Koffka (Smith). 


2719. Kubo, S. Ueber die phiinomenale Verin- 
derungen der optischen Scheinbewegungen, die in 
den Rhythmusgestalt eingebettet ist. (The phenom- 
enal changes of apparent visual movement imbedded 
in a rhythmic configuration.) Jap. J. Psychol., 
1931, 6, 477-542.—R. R. Willoughby (Clark). 


2720. Lythgoe, R. J. The measurement of visual 
acuity. (Medical Research Council, Special Report 
Series, No. 173.) London: H. M. Stationery Office, 
1932. Pp. 85. 1/6.—This is a critical and experi- 
mental study dealing with the general relations 
between visual acuity and illumination. Full experi- 
mental and statistical details are given. The following 
questions are considered and answered: Why is the 
acuity of the eye greater for the estimation of short 
straight lines than for the resolution of dots? What 
is the importance of the end-point criterion adopted 
in visual acuity experiments? What is the effect 
of the brightness of surroundings on visual acuity? 
Are there any consistent effects of visual glare? 
What precautions should be taken in the use of test- 
types? What is the significance of common mistakes 
made by observers in visual acuity experiments? A 
method is described of photographing the pupil of 
the eye in red light, and this is found to cause prac- 
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tically no contraction of the pupil.—-F. C. Bartlett 
(Cambridge, England). 

2721. Metzger, W. Zur Frage des Pihi-Frihlich- 
Phiinomens. (On the question of the Pihl-Fréhlich 

henomenon.) Psychol. Forsch., 1933, 17, 349.— 

he thesis that sensation time cannot reach zero 
has as a result that Fréhlich’s measuring procedure 
of absolute sensation time cannot be defended. (See 
VII: 2711.)—J. F. Brown (Kansas). 


2722. Miya, K. Visible movement and velocity. 
(che rf Psychol., 1931, 6, 807-866.—R. R. Willoughby 


2723. Oeser, O. A. Some 
abstraction of form and colour. 
copic ts. Brit. J. Psychol., 1932, 22, 200- 
215.—These experiments were designed to demon- 
strate the existence of form and color dominant per- 
ceptual types. The subjects were required to recog- 
nize, from a group of 8 differently colored forms, 
ex for 50 or 100 ¢ in a Schumann tachistoscope, 
a form ey ey shown in a different color. It was 
found that there was a small group of subjects some 
of whom were consistently impelled to select a form 
of the same shape as the original, while others selected 
a form of the same color as that of the original. Other 
subjects were more variable in their results, according 
to whether the forms and colors were “strong.” These 
reactions are held to be due not to conscious attitudes 
but to some more fundamental factor of the psycho- 

hysical organism.—M. D. Vernon (Cambridge, 
England). 

2724. Oeser, O. A. Some experiments on the 
abstraction of form and colour. Part II. Rorschach 
tests. Brit. J. Psychol., 1932, 22, 287-323.—-Color 
and form dominant perceptual types were further 
studied from their interpretations of the Rorschach 
ink-blots. The former type gave far more interpreta- 
tions on the basis of color; what they saw often bore 
little resemblance to the actual blots. They inter- 
preted the blots as wholes, subjectively, often with 
much feeling tone; they gave more motion (kines- 
thetic) answers, and were all “extroversives.”” The 
latter type interpreted on the basis of form, objec- 
tively, and selected small clear details. They were 
more “introversive,"’ though this group contained 
several mixed temperamental types. The difference 
between the numerical distributions in Cambridge 
and Wurttemberg of the color and form dominant 
types suggested that the tests could be used on a 
large scale as group tests.—M. D. Vernon (Cambridge, 
England). 

2725. Ovio, G. Il disaccordo dei due occhi nella 
lettura. (Disharmony of the two eyes in reading.) 
Rass. ital. di oftal., 1932, 14-25.—In reading, when one 
looks at the end of the line, the eyes are at a different 
nt. The difference of 


ts on the 
I. Tachistos- 


distance from the fixation 


the distance may be about 30 mm., which would make 
an optical difference of 0.8 di . This would give 


opters 
a visual inferiority of about 1/10, but in general one 
reads at a distance one third as great, the accen- 
tuated optical difference is practically negligible.— 
R. Calabresi (Rome). 
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2726. Schiller, P. v. Stro Alternativ- 
versuche. (Stroboscopic alternative experiments.) 
Psychol. Forsch., 1933, 17, 179-214.—The ee 
investigated was what determines the direction of 
stroboscopic movement when there are several alter- 
natives. A special tachistoscope was used. It was 
found that the direction was not arbitrary, but fol- 
lowed definite laws, and that tem conditions 
were irrelevant. A tendency to total assimila- 
tion was found. The whole figure tends to assimilate 
the position and construction of the first figure. This 
is determined first by the shortest path, and even if 
other movement is possible it seldom appears. 
the retention of the first Gestalt eliminates all ten- 
dencies towards contortion or change. The movement 
is preferred that assimilates the first figure with the 
least change. Other factors influencing the possible 
direction of movement are given.—J. F. Brown 
(Kansas). 


2727. Seydell, E. M. Olfactory disturbances. 
J. Amer. Med. Asso., 1932, 99, 627-633.—Knowledge 
of olfaction has increased little in the last 30 years. 
The author classifies olfactory disturbances as quan- 
titative, including hyperosmia, hypoasmia, and 
anosmia, and qualitative, including cacosmia, par- 
osmia, agnosias, and hallucinations. Causes and 
differestial diagnosis are discussed. Olfactometric 
examinations followed when possible by accurate 
post mortem examinations will extend knowledge of 
olfaction.—D. J. Ingle (Minnesota). 


2728. Shaxby, J. H., & Gage, F.H. Studies in the 
localization of sound. A. The localization of sounds 
in the median plane: an experimental investigation 
of the physical processes concerned. Special Rep. 
Ser., No. 166, 6-32. London: H. M. Stationery 
Office, 1932.—From experimental data the conclusions 
are drawn for frequencies below 1200 that: “(1) The 
independence of frequency shows that time differences 
and not phase differences lie at the root of the faculty 
of binaural localization of a source of sound in the 
median plane. (2) Loudness differences can play no 
appreciable part in such localization.” —P. E. Huston 
(Worcester State Hospital). 


2729. Stiles, W. S., & Crawford, B. H. The 
luminous efficiency of rays entering the eye pupil 
at different points. Proc. Roy. Soc. London (B), 1932, 
112, 428-450.—-It is usually assumed that the appar- 
ent brightness of an object is proportional to the 
pupil area. This assumption is shown to be invalid, 
and measurements are described which give the 
relative luminous efficiencies of rays entering the pupil 
at different points. From these data the total efficien- 
cies of eye pupils at different diameters are computed, 
and checked by direct measurement. Whether these 
variations are due to the eye media or originate in the 
retina itself is at present uncertain; the latter seems 
more probable.—F. C. Bartlett (Cambridge, England). 

2730. Suzuki, S. Ueber den Einfluss der Erfah- 
rung auf die optische W von Figuren. 
(The influence of ea on the visual a pe 
of figures.) Jap Psychol., 1931, 6, 305- 

R. R. Willoughby (Clark). 
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2731. Ber pcos R. H. Individual differences in 
Brit. J. Psychol., 1932, 22, 
216-241. vo earlier papers by this author, the ten- 
dency (in perceiving the shapes of inclined objects, 
the relative sizes - similar objects at different dis- 
tances, the relative brightnesses of objects of different 
reflectivities under different illuminations) for the 
object of immediate experience (the phenomenal 
object) to have characters intermediate between those 
given in peripheral stimulation (‘“stimulus’’ charac- 
ters) and the characters of the “real’’ object, was 
called the tendency to “ phenomenal regression to the 
‘real’ object.’ This tendency was present in all 
persons, and was shown to depend upon the same 
group factor. It varied, however, with sex, intelli- 
gence, training in art, and (probably) age. For most 
subjects the immediate experience of brightness was 
different from the immediate experience of whiteness, 
in which case the subject’s point of balance of the 
equal apparent brightnesses of two papers of different 
reflectivities differently illuminated showed little 
relationship to his phenomenal regression for size 
and shape.—M. D. Vernon (Cambridge, England). 


2732. Tullio, P. Le basi fisiche delle sensazioni 
uditive.) (The physical bases of auditory sensations. ) 
Bologna: Cappelli, 1932. Pp. 26. Lire 10.—Speech 
is the guide of t thought (which is the internal repro- 
duction of the external world). All the parts of the 
ear contribute to give us the sound of speech; the 
utricle, which determines the intensity of sound, 
the cochlea (of the ear) which determines duration, 
and the canals which determine direction, that is to 
say, the number, space, and time, such as they are, 
and the foundations of all phenomena and of every- 
thing, and also of our auditory sensations.—R. 
Calabresi (Rome). 


2733. Turner, W. D., DeSilva, H. R., & Purdy, 
D. McL. Eine ungewéhnliche Strung der Farben- 
und Konturwahrnehmung. (An unusual defect in 
the perception of color and contour.) Psychol. Forsch., 
1933, 17, 330-342.—The subject of this study displays 
a singular anomaly of color perception. Although he 
can distinguish chromatic from achromatic colors, he 
is unable to match one chromatic color with another; 
the very concept of hue has no meaning for him. 
There is a similar defect in his perception of achro- 
matic qualities (gray surface colors). He can distin- 
guish between different grays, but can see no kind of 
systematic relationship within the gray series. The 
only color names he understands are “white” and 
“black”; he uses these names correctly and with 
assurance. His perception of surface colors is sharply 
differentiated from his perception of film colors. In 
the case of surface colors, the concept of brilliance or 
“brightness”’ as an independent attribute of color is 
pred which he cannot grasp. With film colors, “ bright- 

" has a very definite meaning. On the other hand, 
achromatic film colors are never seen as “white” or 
“black,” but only as “bright’’ or “dim,” The 
sensations the subject obtains from black surface 
colors seem to be abnormally intense. This is indi- 
cated not merely by the subject’s reports, but by the 
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paradoxical irradiation effects which he displays— 
black irradiates at the expense of white. In addition 
to all this, there is a defect in the perception of 
contours. White-black patterns, when steadily 
fixated, very rapidly turn into a homogeneous blur. 
Neighboring figures flow together before complete 
blurring occurs. These phenomena are strongly in- 
fluenced by the subject's attitude, by the perception 
of objects as members of phenomenal “ totalities,”’ 
by figure-ground relations, and by perceived differ- 
ences in the third dimension. With sufficient tridi- 
mensional separation between object and background, 
the blurring is practically eliminated. The blurring 
effects are stronger in central than in peripheral 
vision. In spite of the rapid blurring, the subject’s 
vision, in the first moment of observation, is usually 
remarkably clear. The acuity (with glasses) is better 
than 20/20. The paper touches briefly on some of the 
theoretical implications.—D. McL. Purdy (Kansas). 


2734. [Various.] Report of a t discussion on 
vision by the Physical and Optical ieties. London: 
Physical Society, 1932. Pp. 327. 12/-.—Twenty- 


eight papers, together with a report of discussions 
thereon, are presented. They are the work of phy- 
siologists, physicists and psychologists, and deal with 
various current problems in the field of vision. The 
topics and authors are as follows: Some problems of 
visual reception, by J. Guild; The trichromatic theory 
and its explanatory power, by Frank Allen; The 
fundamental colours and the colour triangle, by J. 
Drever; The interpretation of quantitative data in 
visual problems, by J. Guild; Colour-vision, by H. 
Hartridge; Some recent experiments on the sensitive- 
ness of the eye to differences in the saturation of 
colours, by L. C. Martin, F. L. Warburton and 
W. J. Morgan; The essence and present position of 
the trichromatic theory, by W. Peddie; The measura- 
bility of sensations of hue, brightness or saturation, 
by Lewis Richardson; The significance of colour- 
fatigue measurements, by W. D. Wright; A quantita- 
tive formulation of colour-vision, by Selig Hecht; 
Untersuchungen zur Dunkeladaptation des mensch- 
lichen Auges, by A. Briickner; New observations on 
the Weber-Fechner law, by R. A. Houstoun; A new 
theory of brightness-constancy: a contribution to a 
genera! theory of vision, by K. Koffka; The sensation 
of light as a photochemical process, by D. Roaf; 
Equivalent adaptation levels in localised retinal areas, 
by W. S. Stiles and B. H. Crawford; The colour 
triangle and colour-discrimination, by T. Smith; 
Retinal action time, by H. Banister; A note on the 
visual perception of depth, by F. C. Bartlett; The 
refractive conditions for the peripheral field of vision, 
by C. E. Ferree and G. tnt The physiological 
significance of the retinal synapses, by Granit; 
Some problems of vision, by Sir John Parsons; Les 
lois du temps du chroma, by H. Piéron; Die Lehre 
von der yews im Licht der neueren 
Forschung, by A. v. Visual acuity and retinal 


k; 
structure, by R. S. Creed The mechanism of accom- 
modation and the recession of the near point, by Edgar 
F. Fincham; Visual acuity and the resolving power of 
the eye, by H. Hartridge; Some experimental observa- 
tions on the properties of the receiving organs in the 
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retina, by H. E. Roaf; Subjective tests for a. 
matism, by D. F. Roessler. paper is preced 

by a short abstract.—F. C. Bartlett (Cambridge, 
England). 

2735. Vernon, M. D. The perception 
of movement. Brit. J. Psychol., 1932, 23, 209-232.— 
A series of experiments was carried out to study the 
nature of simultaneous form and movement perception 
in the central and peripheral retina. It was found 
that the accuracy of movement perception, both 
central and peripheral, was almost always impaired 
by simultaneous perception of a stationary form, 
whether peripheral or central. The accuracy of 
peripheral movement perception was also decreased 
by simultaneous peripheral movement perception, 
but the latter was unaffected by the former. The 
accuracy of central form perception was slightly 
decreased by a peripheral object, whether moving or 
stationary, but the accuracy of peripheral form per- 
ception was greatly decreased by simultaneous move- 
ment perception, whether central or peripheral. The 
subjects adopted an attitude of divided attention, 
designated as “ being on the look-out” for something. 
But consciousness tended to center upon: (1) the 
form, because it was both more difficult to apprehend 
and more interesting, (2) the movement, momentarily, 
when it was unexpected or unfamiliar, (3) the object, 
whatever its nature, at the centre of the visual field. 
There was, apart from these tendencies, no indication 
of any special sensitivity of the peripheral retina to 
movement.—M. D. Vernon (Cambridge, England). 


2736. Wilcox, W. W., & Purdy, D. McL. Visual 
acuity and its ph basis. Brit. J. Psychol., 
1932, 23, 233—261.—The resolution threshold is defined 
as the visual angle separating two neighboring con- 
tours when they can just be recognized as discrete; 
and visual acuity as inversely proportional to the 
resolution threshold. Since the resolution of a test 
object is based on the perception of a difference in 
brightness between the contours and their interspace, 
there can, therefore, be no sharp distinction between 
the minimum separabile and the minimum vistbile. 
The vernier threshold and the stereoscopic threshold, 
however, depend rather upon the delicacy of the 
mechanism underlying localization than upon bright- 
ness perception. The perception of brightness gra- 
dients, and hence visual acuity, is limited by the 
structure of the retina, but it is doubtful whether 
this limit is ever attained in practice. Optical blurring 
and simultaneous contrast are both very important 
for visual acuity. Hecht’s theory of the relation of 
acuity to light intensity is discussed and controverted. 
—M. D. Vernon (Cambridge, England). 

2737. Yoshida, S. On repetitive occurrence of 
hea’ sensation. Jap. J. Psychol., 1931, 6, 415- 
424.—R. R. Willoughby (Clark). 

2738. Yoshida, S. Abhingigkeit der Kialte- 
schmerzschwelle von nen 60 ee Se i 
pendence of the cold-pain threshold upon the 
temperature.) Jap. J. Psychol., 1931, 6, 591-604.— 
R. R. Willoughby Clark). 
amide a 
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ATTENTION, 


FEELING AND EMOTION 


2739. Harlow, H. F., & a R. BP ia tows ng 
of feelings and emotions. II. Theory of 

Psychol. Rev., 1933, 40, 184-195.—A theory Ly" oo emo- 
tions is presented which holds that they are derived 
by conditioning and hence are not innate, but have 
their elementary basis in the four affective states of 
pleasantness, unpleasantness, excitement and depres- 
sion. These are conscious feelings induced by activa- 
tion of sensory thalamic projection centers, and have 
reflex connections with various sub-cortical motor 
centers. In the emotion there is _to this the 
cognizance of the stimulating si . Hence 
differentiation of specific emotions is not a matter of 
different motor components, but of differences in the 
conscious attitude taken toward the stimulus. This 
theory is shown to harmonize the various experi- 
mental findings of recent times with reference to the 
non-specificity of skeletal pattern, the possibility of 
dissociation of conscious and motor patterns, the 
absence of innate emotional patterns, the presence 
of both thalamic and cortical components, etc.— 
A. G. Bills (Chicago). 


2740. Kanner, L. Judging emotions from facial 
expressions. Psychol. Monog., 1931, No. 3. Pp. 
94.—Primarily a critical discussion of attempts to 
name and classify emotions and to judge emotions 
from facial expressions. Data were obtained from 
first-year medical students of the Johns Hopkins 
University who viewed the Féléky photographs, 
projected on a screen. The author presents a table 
containing the 365 terms furnished by the subjects 
and showing their interrelationships; he gives, in 
addition, results concerned with the identifiability 
of the photographs, the ability to judge facial expres- 
sions, and the correlation between intelligence and 
judgments of facial expression. Portraits, at best, 
are “static cross-sections of something that has a 
highly dynamic significance,”” and “in order to do 
justice to the multiplicity of factors, one has to 
evaluate the verbal responses in the light of their 
common usage, synonymic values, semantic and 
etymologic implications, the sitcational problem, 
the qualities of the interpreted expressions, and the 
personalities of both the individual showing the 
emotional reaction and the one called upon to judge 
it.” —F. A. C. Perrin (Texas.) 


2741. MacDonald, J. H. Some critical reflections 
on prevalent notions “affect” and “emo- 
tion.” J. Ment. Sci., 1932,78, 803-818.—“ Sensation, 
affect and sentiment are evolutionary stages of one 
and the same process, and are concomitant a, 
ception, ideation and conception, and further ‘affect 
and ‘idea’ are not only concomitant but also specific 
and inseparable one from another.” ‘To speak of 
transference of the affect from one group of ideas to 
another group is illogical.” “A fuller appreciation of 
all that underlies temperament, mood, affecti ective irradi- 
ation, affective illusion and affective association along 
with kinesthesis will enable us to find an explanation 
of many psychological phenomena without trans- 
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gressing the generally accepted physinlagical laws. '’— 
W. N. Hallett (Cedar Crest). 


(See also abstract 2717. ] 


ATTENTION, MEMORY AND THOUGHT 


2742. Bowers, H. Visual and retention. 
Brit. J. Psychol., 1932, 23, 181-195.—The corres- 
pondence was determined between the mean claimed 
visual imagery for words in a given list and the number 
of times these words were recalled; and also between 
the mean claimed visual verbal imagery for words and 
letter combinations and the number of times recalled. 
In both cases there was a small but significant positive 
correlation. It appeared, however, that there was no 
one group of subjects which tended to use imaginal 
cues for recall; the cue varied from word to word and 
from subject to subject.—M. D. Vernon (Cambridgé, 
England). 


2743. Hsiao, H. H. An analysis of the (Thorn- 
dikian) laws of learning. Nanking: Chung Shan 
Book Co., 1933. Pp. ii + 136. 80 cents silver.— 
This book covers (1) an analysis of the law of exercise, 
(2) an analysis of the law of effect, and (3) some 
original experimental investigations on the two laws; 
with brief reference to the laws of readiness and 
recency. The treatment is mainly destructive rather 
than constructive, in the sense that the author at- 
tempts to disprove the so-called Thorndikian laws of 
learning but does not present his own substituted 
ones. In Chapters I and II, analysis and criticism 
are made concerning the major assumptions of the 
laws of exercise and effect respectively. The author 
cites Lashley’s, Peterson's, and Pavlov's, Cason’s, 
Snoddy’s, Hsiao’s, and other literature to support 
his own argument. In Chapter III, he presents a 
detailed description of his own experiments dealing 
with the law of exercise, the principle of belonging- 
ness, and the law of effect respectively. Basing upon 
the obtained data, he draws the following conclusions. 
Concerning the law of exercise, he states that (1) the 
result of exercises may not produce any connection 
between a specific situation and a specific reponse, 
and may also not produce any connection between a 
specific element of the situation and a specific element 
in the response. (2) The progress of learning some- 
times conforms to the law of exercise, and sometimes 
to the contrary; hence the limitation of the law. (3) 
The principle of belongingness, which is considered 
to be fundamental to the law of exercise, may not be 
always effective. Sometimes, things which do not 
belong to each other may become related. At other 
times, things which do belong to each other may not 
become related at all. Concerning the law of effect, 
he states that (1) the law of readiness does not always 
hold true. In fact, there are cases where learning is 
possible even when the nerves are not prepared for 
action; and there are other cases where learning is 
impossible even when the nerves are prepared for 
action. (2) Conditions with satisfaction may not lead 
to formation of connections; while conditions without 
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satisfaction may lead to formation of connections. 
(3) The effect of annoyance may not always be 
negative; sometimes, it may be positive. (4) The value 
of ‘‘the principle of belongingness”’ in the law of effect 
is also limited, because learners who are aware of the 
belongingness of the satisfying situation may some- 
times neglect it altogether. The author announces 
in the preface that he will translate this book into 
English in the near future.—C. F. Wu (Nat. Res. 
Instit. Psychol., Peiping, China). 

2744. Mainwaring, J. Kinaesthetic factors in the 
recall of musical experience. Brit. J. Psychol., 1932, 
23, 284—307.—Simple musical recall tests, followed by 
questions as to manner of recollection, were submitted 
to groups of 50 school children and 6 trained psy- 
chologists. It appeared that auditory imagery was a 
negligible element in recall, being elusive, fragmentary 
and vague. Kinesthetic recurrence was much more 
important, functioning either as a mechanized motor 
habit sequence or an immediate recurrence of the 
kinesthetic impulses associated with a given auditory 
experience. Purely auditory recall was inadequate 
as a factor in “thinking in music,"’ which generally 
included, and might consist largely of, the recurrence 
of associated kinesthetic experience. The recall test 
scores were highly correlated with g—M. D. Vernon 
(Cambridge, England). 

2745. McGeoch, J. A. The configurational psy- 
chology of learning as represented by R. H. Wheeler 
and F. T. Perkins, Principles of Mental Development. 
J. Appl. Psychol., 1933, 17, 83-96.—A brief survey of 
contents of the book and a critical evaluation of the 
viewpoints with particular emphasis on learning.— 
R. S. Schultz (Psychological Corporation). 

2746. Stroud, J. B., & Maul, R. The influence of 
age upon learning and retention of poetry and non- 
sense syllables. J. Genet. Psychol., 1933, 42, 242- 
250.—226 subjects from grades 2-6 and 9 and from 
college were tested on the memorizing of three poems 
and six lists of nonsense syllables. The learning scores 
increased with age, but CA was found to be less 
important than MA. Noconsistent relation appeared 
between age and retention.—J. F. Dashiell (North 
Carolina). 


(See also abstracts 2707, 3024. ] 
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2747. Barishnikov, I. A. Vliyanie parasimpati- 
cheskoi nervnoi sistemi simpaticheskuyu inner- 
vatsiyu skeletnoi muskulaturi. (Influence of the 
parasympathetic nervous system on the sympathetic 
innervation of the skeletal musculature.) Russkit 
fiziol. sh. im. Sechenova, 1930, 13, 476-488.—150 ex- 
periments were performed on frogs according to 
Orbeli's method. The motor roots, sensory roots, 
and sympathetic chain were placed on separate pairs 
of stimulating electrodes each with Gering’s ring. 
The gastrocnemius was fatigued by stimulating the 
spinal cord with separate induction shocks. The 
sympathetic nerve was then stimulated tetanically. 
After some latent period the fatigue of the muscle 
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disappe: and the contractility returned and per- 
sis even for some time after stimulation. The 
fatigue of the muscle induced by stimulation of 
the motor roots did not disappear upon stimulation 
of n. sympathicus (with a few exceptions). This may 
explain why Vatsadze and Beritov could detect no 
sympathetic effect. The sympathetic effect appeared 
when, after inducing fatigue by stimulation of the 
motor roots, stimulation of the n. sympathicus was 
preceded or accompanied by tetanic stimulation of the 
sensory roots (“parasympathetic fibers’). When 
the muscle was fatigued by stimulating the spinal cord, 
the sympathetic effect was obtained only on the side 
corresponding to the stimulated sympathetic chain. 
When the sensory roots were removed on one side of 
the animal, stimulation of the sympathetic chain 
produced an effect only on the side having the sensory 
roots intact. Thus, the sympathetic effect is a result 
of the interaction of both the sympathetic and para- 
sympathetic systems.—( Biol. Abst. VII: 5636). 

2748. Barron, D. H. A of the time 
relations of muscles supplied normal and by 

erated nerves. Amer. J. Physiol., 1933, 103, 

651-658.—The doctrine that the wide variation in 
the diameter of nerve fibers is correlated with their 
physiological function has been tested experimentally. 
The diameter of the axons supplying a given muscle 
can be altered experimentally by sectioning the nerve 
and allowing it to regenerate. The experiment made 
use of the measurement of chronaxy of the flexor 
muscles of the hand of the albino rat and of the 
measurement of isotonic contraction and isometric 
twitch of the same animals. The results do not sup- 
port the concept of close correlation between the 
anatomical structure of the motor axons and the 
physiological characters of the muscles supplied. 
The diameter of the motor axons supplying a given 
muscle group may be decreased without affecting the 
characteristics of that muscle. The unreliability of 
axonal diameters as an index of relative nervous 
irritability has been demonstrated.—C. Landis (N. Y. 
Psychiatric Institute). 

2749. Farrell, J. I. The larynx in paralysis of the 
recurrent eal nerve. Arch. otolar., 14, 166- 
176.—( Biol. Abst. VII: 5644). 


2750. Kuré, K., Ityko, K., & Ishikawa, K. Physio- 
ey Bedeutung des S thicus. I. 
tteil. Spinalparasympa und tion der 
Magen-Darmbew 
neten Bauchhéhle. B. . (The 
physiological significance of the spinal parasym- 
pathetic. I. The spinal parasympathetic and the 
innervation of gastro-intestinal movement. A. 
Observations on the ex abdominal cavity. B. 
X-ray investigations.) Proc. Imp. Acad. Tokyo, 1930, 
6, 321-324; 325-327.—(Biol. Abst. VII: 5652). 


2751. Kuré, K., Shiba, T., Ka K., & 
Okinaka, S. 2 ty Studien tiber extra- 
der extrapyramidalen Bahn und akzessorisches 
Endpliattchen parasympathischer Natur. (His i- 
cal studies on the extrapyramidal pathways. II. 
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p he endings of the extrapyramidal pathway and the 

ccessory parasympathetic end-plates.) Proc. Imp. 
Acad. Tokyo, 1930, 6, 328-330.—({Biol. Abst. VII: 
5653 


2752. Lapicque, L. satemnenls in Renee 
physiologique. II° partie. (Chronaxy and 
physiological significance. Part II.) Scientia, 1932, 
52, 303-310.—Indication that the nerve impulse is 
itself an electrical phenomenon. Explanation in 
terms of chronaxies; the all-or-nothing law; the re- 
lations between the strength and the duration of 
the nerve impulse; the different phases of the curve 
of excitation; passage of impulse between neurone 
and muscle, between neurone and neurone; variations 
in the excitability of the same neurone, or the same 
muscle, under controlled conditions; summation. 
Chronaxy is a scientific measure of nerve function.— 
R. G. Sherwood (Redmond, Wash.). 


2753. grate I. O soprotivienii sedalishch- 
nogo nerva peremennogo 
i postoyannogo toka. pls a spe A so i ubitogo 
nerva, (Resistance of n. ischiadicus of the frog to 
transmission of alternating and direct current. 
Resistance of live and dead nerve.) Russkié fisiol. 
sh. im. Sechenova, 1930, 13, 489-498.—The resistance 
of the frog's sciatic was determined by a wheatstone 
bridge. In measuring nerve resistance one must 
differentiate between transverse resistance occurring 
on the electrode and the nerve regions in their imme- 
diate vicinity where the current traverses the nerve 
membrane mainly perpendicular to the axis, and the 
resistance along the nerve. The transverse resistance 
was 30,000-40,000 ohms for alternating current, 
70,000 ohms for direct current, and may be regarded 
as a constant quantity independent of the length of 
nerve in the circuit. The longitudinal resistance was 
proportional to the length of the nerve, being on the 
average 40, ohms per cm. length. The resistance 
of the middle portion was greatest. The longitudinal 
resistance of dead nerve (killed by placing it for 10 
min. in a physiological solution heated to 50° [C.]}) 
increased for alternating current, while the transverse 
resistance even decreased somewhat. The difference 
in resistance for direct and alternating current seemed 
to follow the following law: for short nerve segments 
it was less for dead than live nerve; for medium 
ments it was about equal; and for long segments it 
was often greater for dead nerve. This seemed to 
indicate that in dead nerve polarization occurred 
both in the transverse and longitudinal direction.— 
(Biol. Abst. VII: 5655). 


2754. Petrov, F. P. Rol pobochnoi duzi v pro- 
bedenii nervnikh (The role of deflected 
paths in the conduction of the nerve impulse.) 
In Vasilev, L. L., & Goldenberg, E. E., Issledovantya, 
etc., 65-73. —The connection between a point on a 
nerve, stimulated by means of chemical agents or by 
an induced current, and the rest of the vertebral 
column or the muscle through a metal deflection path 
brings about a depression of the muscle effect.—E. H. 
Kemp (Clark). 
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process. 
R. R. Willoughby (Clark). 
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2755. Podernii, V. A., & D. A. Elektro- 
issledovanie stadii alteratsii 


nerva. (The physiological investigation of the deep 
stages of nerve alteration.) Jn Vasilev, L. L., & 
Goldenberg, E. E., Issledovaniya, etc., 51-65.—The 
alteration of nerve shows three distinct stages in the 
development of functional incapacitation: (1) the 
initial stage of loss of function; (2) the medial stage; 
(3) the death stage.—E. H. Kemp (Clark). 

2756. Rosenberg, H., & Sager, O. Uber den Ein- 
fluss héherer Zentren auf die Lei windig- 
keit der peripheren Nerven. (The influence of the 
higher centers upon the conduction rate of peripheral 
nerves.) Pfliig. Arch. f. d. ges. Physiol., 1931, 228, 
423-433.—( Biol. Abst. VII: 5662). 


2757. Tonkikh, A. Novie dannie k voprusu o 
Sechenovskom tormozhenii. (New data on Seche- 
nov’s inhibition.) Russkii fizsiol. zh. im. Sechenova, 
1930, 13, 11-18.—Sechenov’s inhibition was studied 
by the use of a modification of Bolotov’s method. 
This consists of applying NaCl to the cross-section 
of the optic thalami of the frog and recording at 
intervals of 15 seconds the reflex contractions of the 
antagonistic muscles of the frog’s hip (triceps and 
semi-tendinosus) induced by stimulating the homo- 
lateral peroneal nerve. Such stimulation of the optic 
thalami results in a complete inhibition of both the 
flexor and extensor muscles, which lasts for about 
1 min. After the removal of the NaCl this inhibition 
disappears. On prolonged stimulation of the optic 
thalami with Natl the inhibition is followed by an 
increase of contractions of both the flexor and extensor 
muscles. This increase appears before the general 
movements and convulsions occur. Cutting all the 
rami communicantes prevents Sechenov’s inhibition. 
Incomplete rv ag Be the rami communicantes does 
not prevent this inhibition (even if only 1 or 2 are left 
intact). Sechenov’s inhibition must be an influence 
of the centers of sympathetic innervation on the 
spinal cord. Theimpulses from these centers, situated 
in the o ~— thalami, reach the spinal cord by the usual 
path of symp. innervation (white and gray rami). 
Bolotov’s and Beritov’s denial of Sechenov’s inhibi- 
tion is due to an error in method, namely, the record- 
ing of contractions at intervals of one or more minutes 
of stimulation with NaCl, since Sechenov found that 
the inhibition lasts for about 1 min. only.—(Biol. 
Abst. VII: 5669). 


[See also abstracts 2764, 2773, 2782, 2795, 2800, 2801, 
2815, 2818, 2819, 2821, 2822, 2824. } 
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2758. Aoki, S. Experimental study of | - 
process. I. Jap. J. Psychol., 1931, 6, 189-206.— 
R. R. Willoughby (Clark). 


2759. Aoki, S. ental study of learning 
Il, Jap. J. Psychol., 1931, 6, 885-896.— 


2760. Atwell, W. J. An analysis of 
certain pitui relationships. Endo- 
crinol., 1932, 16, 639-646.—Hypophysectomy of 
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young rats causes cessation of + sme sexual infan- 
tilism, loss of libido sexualis and decreased voluntary 
activity. Injection of cortin a nine hypophysec- 
tomized rats brought about an increase in voluntary 
activity but did not affect growth or the sex func- 
tions. —D. J. Ingle (Minnesota). 
2761. Aveling, F. The influence of volition upon 
Brit. J. Psychol., 1932, 22, 324-332.— 
Groups of 9 colored or colorless letters or symbols 
were exposed in a Michotte tachistoscope for a period 
of 50. It was found that if a previous resolution 
had been made to apprehend a given item or relation, 
there was a strong tendency to apprehend it, whatever 
its position in the group. There was a corresponding 
loss in the amount of the other material apprehended. 
Frequently the relationships were clearly appre- 
hended in the absence of one or both of the funda- 
ments.—M. D. Vernon (Cambridge, England). 


2762. Bancroft, W. D., & Bancroft,G. The equilib- 
rium between gly and lactic acid. J. Phys. 
Chem., 1931, 35, 194-214.—( Biol. Abst. VII: 5676). 


2763. Bellows, R. M. Learning as perceptual 
evolution. Psychol. Rev., 1933, 40, 138-160.—Ob- 
jecting to previous formulations of the learning prob- 
lem on the ground that they are either argumentative 
or atomistic, the author presents “a scheme which 
renders the learning process objectively measurable 
and controllable.” Three essential conditions of 
learning are given: (1) an organism developed to a 
particular stage of physiological specialization, 
retentivity being identified with physiological dif- 
ferentiation; (2) the increasing needs of protoplasm, 
imposing a condition of dynamic relation on the 
organism (biological needs, social needs, negative 
biological needs, and combinations of these); (3) 
obstruction to their satisfaction, which intensifies the 
formation of dynamic relations. Learning is there- 
fore redefined as psychological transformation which 
is not dissimilar to evolution in the biological realm. 
It is “a definite sequence of perceptual field evolu- 
tion."’—A. G. Bills (Chicago). 


2764. Buscaino, V. M., & Gullotta, G. Azione 
della bulbocapnina sui centri respiratori dell’uomo. 
(Action of bulbocapnine upon the respiratory centers 
of man.) Boll. soc. ital. di biol. sper., 1932.—Bulbo- 
capnine provokes modifications of respiration which 
are analogous to those observed in dementia praecox, 
that is, a diminution in the excitability of the respira- 
tory centers.—R. Calabresi (Rome). 


2765. Chang, H. C., & Chang, H. L. Gastric 
secretion of normal Chinese after stimula- 
tion. Chinese J. Physiol., 1932, 6, No. 4, 321-332.— 
The gastric juice both after fasting and after hista- 
mine stimulation of 200 male and 20 female Chinese 
subjects, whose ages ranged between 12 and 63, the 
vast majority being in the second and third decade, 
was studied as to its volume, acidity, and total 
chloride. At the time of examination, the subjects 
were in good physical condition, with no gastro- 
intestinal lesion or complaint and no acute or chronic 
febrile disease of any nature. In the case of fasting 
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juice, it was found that 7 out of 74 ene subjects 
showed absence of free hydrochloric acid, giving an 
incidence of about 10%. When the fasting total 
acidity is plotted against that after histamine injec- 
tion, a correlation of .579 + .052 between the two 
was observable. For the data on gastric juice after 
histamine stimulation, more than 200 normal sub- 
jects were examined. It was found that first of all 
there was a wide variation both in volume and 
acidity. With histamine stimulation, the minimum 
acidity was considerably higher than that with test 
meal. More than 3% of the cases had free acidity 
between 60 and 120, while the extremely high values 
above 120 occurred in only 7% of the series. Second, 
irrespective of the degree of acidity, the difference 
between free hydrochloric and the total acid was 
remarkably constant, usually not exceeding 10. 
Third; more than 3% of the total chlorine values fell 
between 0.46% and 0.54%, corresponding to 126 
and 148 c.c. tenth normal chloride per 100 c.c. The 
author pointed out that the data, when statistically 
treated, showed no marked deviation from the nor- 
mal standard of Occidentals, and that the incidence 
of achlorihydria in the normal Chinese was 4%, 
being lower than that found in Occidentals. The 
significance of the present findings and their clinical 
bearings were also briefly discussed. The report 
includes 5 tables and 3 figures, and a bibliography 
of 8 titles.—C.-F. Wu (Nat. Res. Instit. Psychol., 
Peiping, China). 


2766. Dordi, A. M. Ricerche a sull’ 
azione del riflesso psichico visivo e succhiamento 
sulla secrezione gastrica del lattante. (Experimental 
researches on the action of the mental visual reflex 
and of sucking on the gastric secretion of the suck- 
ling.) Riv. clin. ped., 1931, No. 9, 791-802.—The 
author found that the mental visual reflex and the 
sucking reflex provoked an abundant gastric secretion 
in the suckling. The peptic activity of the gastric 
secretion is greater when the visual and sucking 
reflexes have been provoked, and, in consequence, 
after the reflexes have been provoked the gastric 
secretion has a smaller pH than before the reflexes. — 
R. Calabresi (Rome). 


2767. Downey, J. E. Laterality of function. 
Psychol. Bull., 1933, 30, 109-142.—219 titles are re- 
viewed under the headings: methods of testing and 
classification (a central problem in recent experi- 
mentation); genetic studies; origin of handedness 
(proof of the assumption that left-handedness is 
inherited is difficult); influence of training (which 
has not received the attention it deserves); ocular 
dominance; comparative visual acuity; footedness; 
thumb on top; handedness and ability; lateralism 
and speech (there are some dissentients from the 
widely accepted notion that reversal of native handed- 
ness in writing may cause speech defect); lack of 
unilateral dominance and special disabilities; lateral- 
ism and general psychopathic tendencies; structural 
asymmetry (has uncertain relation to functional 
asymmetry); animal studies.—J. F. Dashiell (North 
Carolina). 
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2768. Dragotti, G. I riflessi di difesa. (Defense 
reflexes.) Policlinico, 1932, No. 17, 650-652.—A 
synthetic review.—R. Calabresi (Rome). 


2769. Eurich, A. C. The reliability and validity 
of photographic eye-movement records. J. Educ. 
Psychol., 1933, 24, 118-122.—Various measures of 
competence in reading as determined from photo- 
graphic eye-movement records have a fairly high 
reliability. Arranged in order of degree of rel.ability 
they rank: (1) the duration of fixational pauses; 
(2) the number of fixational pauses; (3) the number 
of regressions; and (4) the duration of fixations fol- 
lowing regressive movements. The validity oi photo- 
graphic eye-movement records cannot be established 
with any of these criteria: Minnesota Reading Ex- 
amination for College Students, Minnesota S of 
Reading Test, the Stanford Achievement Test, or 
college marks.—J. A. McGeoch (Missouri). 

2770. Fancher, J. K. Some observations on an- 
terior lobe hyperpituitarism. Endocrinol., 1932, 16, 
611-616.—Non-typical cases of giantism.are very 
rare. The patients may manifest inferiority feelings 
from the realization of their abnormality. They are 
sullen, irritable and antagonistic. On the other hand 
there may be a period of self-exaltation in which they 
are proud of their abnormality. Mental attitude 
tends to improve when growth ceases. In 10 cases of 
overgrowth observed by the authors the ‘mentality 
was said to be above the average—D. J. Ingle 
(Minnesota). 

2771. Fenn, W.O. Zur Mechanik des Radfahrens 
im Vergleich zu der des Laufens. (The mechanics of 
bicycling in comparison with that of running.) Pflig. 
Arch. f. d. ges. Physiol., 1932, 229, 354-366.—( Biol. 
Abst. VII: 5678). 


2772. Firor, W. M., & Grollman, A. Studies on the 
adrenal. I. Adrenalectomy in mammals with partic- 
ular reference to the white rat (Mus norvegicus). 
Amer. J. Physiol., 1933, 103, 686-698.—“The rat 
and the rabbit are no exception to the rule that 
adrenalectomy is fatal to mammalia. Survival is 
due to incomplete extirpation, which consists either 
in allowing cortical remnants of the main glands to 
be left behind, or in failing to remove the scattered 
accessory nests of cells present in the peritoneal tissue 
in the neighborhood of the glands. In every case of 
indefinite or prolonged survival, microscopic examina- 
tion has revealed the presence of hypertrophied 
cortical tissue in this region. The assumption of the 
existence of widespread accessory tissue is unnec- 
sary. Factors influencing the survival of adrenalec- 
tomized animals are described, such as the effects of 
pre- and post-operative care, the nature of the 
anesthetic, the age of the animal, and pregnancy. The 
use of a spinal anesthetic instead of ether markedly 
prolongs the life of adrenalectomized dogs. Young 
rats may be used for the assay of cortical extracts.’’— 
C. Landis (N. Y. Psychiatric Institute). 

2773. Gershuni, G. V., & Khudorozheva, A. T. 
O vliyanii simpatikotomii na funktsionalnie svoistva 
skeletnoi mishtsi (Effects of sympathec- 
tomy on the functional properties of the skeletal 
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muscle of the frog.) Russkii fiziol. sh. im. Sechenova, 
1930, 13, 408-421.—Sympathectomy consisted of 
cutting the rami communicantes to the 7th, 8th, 9th 
(and 10th when present) nerves (nomenclature ac- 
cording to Langley and Orbeli) on the right side of 
Rana temporaria. For 1-35 days after the operation 
the authors recorded single and tetanic contractions 
of the isolated m. gastrocnemii stimulated simultane- 
ously on the operated and normal sides by Schemin- 
zky’s generator. Sympathectomy had no effect on 
the function of the isolated muscle stimulated by 
single induction shocks directly or indirectly (through 
the nerve). There was no effect on the height of 
contraction developed after a long tetanus by stimu- 
lating the mixed nerves or the anterior roots. In some 
cases there was an increase in the contraction on the 
sympathectomized side following a 10-sec. tetanus 
after direct stimulation, but only under urethane 
narcosis. It was probably due to an effect of urethane 
on the muscle. Stimulation or exclusion of the 
sympathetic fibers apparently does not exert an 
inverse effect on the function of skeletal muscle. The 
authors corroborate Orbeli’s theory of the nature of 
sympathetic effects.—( Biol. Abst. VII: 5648). 


2774. Ginetsinskii, A. G., Galperin, S. IL, & 
Leibson, L. G. Potreblenie kisloroda i krovos- 
nabzhenie mishts teplokrovnogo zhivotnogo pri 
utomlenii. (Oxygen consumption and blood supply 
of the muscles of warm-blooded animals during 
fatigue.) Russkiit fiziol. zh. im. Sechenova, 1930, 13, 
696—721.—Measurements were made of the effect of 
stimulation on the O consumed and the work per- 
formed by muscles of dogs and cats. Of 15 experi- 
ments on cats and 17 on dogs, only 18 were free of 
errors of method. Verzar’s method for O consumption 
was used. The animals were narcotized by morphine. 
The blood supply and O consumption of the muscles 
during the first minute after work was started were 
many times greater than during rest and returned to 
the original level after the work ceased. The blood 
supply increase depended largely on the pressure 
exerted on the blood by the contracting and relaxing 
muscle. There was a functional relation between the 
blood supply and gaseous exchange and the rhythm 
of muscle stimulation. No quantitative relation was 
observed between muscular work and the amount of 
O consumption of the muscle. In muscles of dogs, 
greater supply and gaseous exchange were observed 
than in muscles of cats. Muscles of cats were more 
pont fatigued than tnose of dogs.—(Biol. Abst. VII: 


2775. Harding, D. W. Rhythmization and speed 
of work. Brit. J. Psychol., 1932, 23, 262-278.— 
Studies of the typewriting by trained typists of two 
test words showed that there was a general tendency 
to form time patterns or rhythms out of the key 
strokes. A positive relation existed between the 
degree to which this rhythm was stressed and the 
subject’s capacity for rapid work. If the subjects 
were divided into more and less rhythmical groups, 
the former averaged about 13% faster than the latter. 
The relation between speed and rhythm did not hold 
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sometimes typed v rapidly. e of most 
learners was incr if a suitable rhythm was indi- 
cated for each word before practice began, but the 
speed of some suffered through the attempt to adhere 
to a prescribed rhythm. Most of the learners were 
poor at rhythmizing.—M. D. Vernon (Cambridge, 
England). 

2776. Hartman, F. A., Brownell, K. A., & Lock- 
wood, J. E. Studies indicating the function of cortin. 
Endocrinol., 1932, 16, 521-528.—Adrenalectomized 
animals show easy fatigue and disinclination for exer- 
cise. There is loss of appetite with or without vomit- 
ing. There may be loss of interest in surroundings 
to the point of coma, or irritability for a time pre- 
ceding coma. Preceding or alternating with coma 
there may be twitching, heightened motor activity, 
and convulsions. Collapse may occur suddenly. 
Symptoms in man include pain in legs, back or 
abdomen; insomnia, mental depression, poor judg- 
ment, loss of memory, and lack of cooperation. Upon 
treatment with cortin these symptoms tend to dis- 
appear in reverse order. Asthenia is the last symptom 
to disappear. The author offers experimental proof 
that this asthenia involves the nervous system as 
well as the muscle. Other effects of cortin on body 
heat, metabolism, growth, menstrual periods, toxic 
resistance, and kidney are described. The author 
concludes that cortin may be a general tissue hor- 
mone.—D. J. Ingle (Minnesota). 

2777. Holman, P. The relationship between gen- 
eral mental development and manual dexterity. 
Brit. J. Psychol., 1932, 23, 279-283.—The manual 
dexterity of 18 normal and 33 mentally defective 
children was tested by means of a simple test of 
hand-and-eye codrdination, the ball and slot test. 
Though the defectives were originally much worse than 
the normal children, after three weeks’ practice there 
was practically no difference between the two groups; 
the difference became non-significant after four days’ 
practice. Differences in the kinesthetic test were 
probably due at the first performance to differences 
in intelligence. —M. D. Vernon (Cambridge, England). 


2778. Ledebur, J. Uber die Atmung bei der 
Acetyicholinkontraktur isolierter Kaltbliitermuskeln. 
(Respiration during contraction of isolated poikilo- 
therm muscle.) Pfltig. Arch. f. d. ges. Physiol., 1932, 
229, 390-401.—( Biol. Abst. VII: 5681). 

2779. Lindberg, A. A. Otritsatelniye uslovniye 
reflexi, obrazovanniye pri pomoshchi differentsi- 
rovochnogo tormozheniya. (Negative conditioned 
reflexes established with the heip of differentiated 
inhibition.) Trudi ukr. psikhonevrol. instit., 1932, 21, 
40-83.—The author found that an indifferent stimu- 
lus, after being made to coincide many times with 
the process of inhibition caused differentiated 
stimuli, also acquires an inhibitory effect on this and 
other conditioned stimuli, an effect increasing with 
the number of repetitions. As a control another 
indifferent stimulus of the same physiological stren 
was repeated as many times as the first stimulus, but 
without coinciding in time with any other stimulus. 
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This stimulus also acquired an inhibitory effect, but 
of a lower intensity and not increasing with repeti- 
tion. Thus, the concept of negative conditioned 
reflex can be maintained.—E. Hanfmann (Worcester 
State Hospital). 

2780. Lorente de N6, R. The interaction of the 
corneal reflex and vestibular nystagmus. Amer. 
J. Physiol., 1933, 103, 704-711.—“ The cornea! reflex 
produced by faradic excitation of the trigeminal 
branch innervating the upper lid has been pitted 
against a pre-existent vestibular nystagmus. The 
results obtained can not be explained simply by the 
assumption of an algebraic summation of the im- 
pulses arriving at the motoneurones. The only 
explanation seems to be that the trigeminal arc is 
composed of at least two different neurone chains, 
one including internuncial relays partly common 
with the vestibular arc. No evidence of an active 
inhibition of motoneurones in the case of vestibular 
reflexes has been found.”—C. Landis (N. Y. Psy- 
chiatric Institute). 

2781. Miyama, A. Some pharmacological 
ments on the recovery of the circula eine 
fatigue after exercise. I. The effect of vitamin 
B in bodily ex Il. The effect of oxygen upon 
bodily exercise. Acta Scholae Med. Unw. Imp. 
Kioto, 1931, 13, 412-416; 14, 73-78.—(Biol. Abst. 
VII: 5682). 

2782. Princi S. Osservazioni sulla cronas- 
e, con colare riguardo al 
personale aero-navigante. (Observations upon ves- 
tibular chronaximetry, with particular respect to the 
selection of mnel for aerial navigation.) Val- 
salva, 1932, 8, 951-966.—155 individuals were ex- 
amined with a view to applying vestibular chron- 
aximetry to the selection of candidates for aviation, 
or to subjects to whom the d of excitability of 
the vestibular apparatus might have a particular 
importance. It was observed that the normal ex- 
citability of the labyrinth ranges from 12 to 30 sigma, 
and that the excitability of the vestibular apparatus 
may diminish with practice in piloting.—R. Calabrest 
(Rome). 

2783. Reed, L. J., & Love, A.G. Biometric studies 
on U. S. army officers—somatological norms in 
disease. Human Biol., 1933, 5, 61-93.—This is the 
third paper based on the medical records of 5,021 
officers. Pulmonary tuberculosis and valvular dis- 
eases of the heart occurred more frequently in tall 
thin individuals. Over-weight individuals after age 
30 had a greater expectancy of disease. Cardio- 
vascular-renal diseases were associated with in- 
creasing blood pressure, and the disease ex 
increased rapidly as the blood pressure mount 
No consistent difference was found for mean weight 
ef those having cancer or malignant tumor and the 


group a . Mean stature of the cancer group 
was hove mean weight of those with mental 


or nervous diseases was istently lower than that 
of the general group.—O. W. Richards (Yale). 


2784. Ricci, A. Lo sforzo — dinamo- 
grafico, specie dal punto di vista sdietequeaiaails 
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Cenbipin and dynamographic force from the 
point of view of reintegration.) Morgagni, 1932, 
No. 11, 348-349.—Ergographic and dynamographic 
work have an entirely individual physiognomy and 
value, which serves for the interpretation of the 
modalities of numerous factors which are comprised 
in neuro-muscular energy, with a great preponderance 
of psychic factors; in effort, psychic energy is super- 
imposed upon muscular fatigue. —R. Calabresi (Rome). 

2785. Rosenbleuth, A., Leese, C., & Lambert, E. 
Electrical potentials in smooth muscle. Amer. J. Phy- 
siol., 1933, 103, 659-680.—The electrical responses of 
smooth muscle obtained from various portions of the 
anatomy of the cat were studied. The muscles were 
stimulated through their sympathetic nerve supply 
or by means of injected adrenin. The influence of 
ergotoxine on the potentials developed was also 
investigated. It was shown that the electrical dis- 
turbances attending contraction of smooth muscle 
which have been previously reported are not com- 
parable to those exhibited by skeletal muscle. Two 
distinct electrical phenomena of muscular origin were 
observed in these experiments after stimulation of 
the sympathetic: an initial potential, which precedes 
contraction, and a delayed potential, simultaneous 
with the mechanical response. The initial potential 
is the equivalent of the spike in the action potential 
from skeletal muscle. The delayed potentiai is com- 
parade with the T wave of the electrocardiogram. 

he source of these electrical responses has been 
shown to be most probably within the muscle and 
very improbably of a nervous origin. Adrenin gave 
rise to delayed potentials only. It was concluded 
that the initial potential is simultaneous with the 
production of sympathin, while the delayed potential 
is a function of contraction.—C. Landis (N. Y. 
Psychiatric Institute). 


2786. Ross, E. L., Fish, M. W., & Olsen, A. Effects 
of some drugs on the vestibular response to rotation. 
<a} otolar., 1931, 14, 755-774.—( Biol. Abst. VII: 

663). 

2787. Selzer, C. A. Lateral dominance and visual 
fusion; their application to difficulties in reading, 

writing, spelling, and speech. Harvard Monog. Educ. 
No. 12. Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University 
Press, 1933. Pp. 119.—The article contains a dis- 
cussion of the origin and causes of handedness, tests 
for lateral dominance, percentages of handedness and 
eyedness found in past and present investigations, a 
comparison of abilities and characteristics of right- 
dominant and left-dominant individuals, effects of a 
change of dominance on the reading, a by omnes 
and speech of children, the effect of hetero ph pe 
suspensopsia on the reading of the child, and the 
diagnosis and remedial treatment of disabilities in 
reading, writing, spelling, and speech. A bibliography 
is included.—(Courtesy J. Educ. Res.). 

2788. Tachibana, K. 
learning of the aged. Ja 


of maze- 


Experimental study 
. J. Psychol., 1931, 6, 207- 
222.—R. R. Willoughby (Clark). 


2789. Tsuiki, ¥. Uber den fen! gyn or 
tellen Vestibulirnystagmus und 


experimen- 
seinen centralen 
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Mechanismus. (A typical experimental vestibular 
nys us and its central mechanism.) Fukuoka 
Acta Med., 1928, 21, 603-619.—( Biol. Abst. VII: 5671). 


2790. Saresite an A. M. Narusheniye stereotipa i 
«om na velichinu uslovnikh reflexov. 
(Changes in the established pattern of an experiment 
and their influence on the conditioned reflexes.) 
Trudi ukr. psikhonevrol. instit., 1932, 21, 91-98.— 
a a conditioned stimulus which for a long time has 
pert oe only once during an experiment is now 
applied twice, its effect in the second repetition is 
strongly inhibited and this inhibition lasts for several 
days. This proves once more that the functioning of 
a reflex depends not only on the stimulus as such but 
also on the preservation of the pattern that has been 
built up during experimentation.—Z. Hanfmann 
(Worcester State Hospital). 


2791. Vorobyov, A.M. Nekotoriye metodicheskiye 
zamechaniya tekhnicheskogo kharaktera pri rabote s 
uslovnimi reflexami. (Remarks about some technica! 
details in the work with conditioned reflexes.) Trudi 
ukr. psikhonevrol. instit., 1932, 21, 213-217.—E. 
Hanfmann (Worcester State Hospital). 


2792. Wagenaar, J. H. Some observations upon a 
pilomotor reaction in to faradism. Arch. 
pe de physiol., 1931, 16, 43-S4.—(Biol. Abst. VII: 


[See also abstracts 2692, 2740, 2743, 2745, 2748, 2749, 
2793, 2812, 2823, 2869, 3014, 3025, 3093. } 
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2793. Barlow, O. W. The tranquilizing potency of 
morphine, pantopon, codeine, Coe and nar- 
cotine. J. Amer. Med. Asso., 1932, 99, 986-988.— 
Normal adult albino rats were : restricted i in a supine 
position and their spontaneous muscular movements 
recorded graphically. It was found that morphine, 
pantopon and codeine in suitable doses inhibited the 
spontaneous movements of the animal completely. 
Papaverine was only 50% effective and narcotine 
was ineffective. The sedative effect of pantopon 
seems to be dependent solely on its morphine content. 
—D. J. Ingle (Minnesota). 


2794. Bowen, R. E. The ampullar organs of the 
ear. J. Comp. Neur., 1932, 55, 273-313.—Observa- 


tions were made on living specimens of the ampullar 
organs of the ear of the common horned pout, A metu- 
rus nebulosus. Both sensory and supporting cells 
make up the sensory region of the crista ampullaris. 
The sensory hairs projecting into the lumen, when 
still, stand stiffly upright; they are less abundant in 
the center of the sensory region than at the ends and 
do not converge toward the summit of the crista, 
nor are they held in position by an overlying cap. 
The hairs are about 50 micra long. Some cristae were 
observed in which no movement of hairs was detected. 
In others movement was seen. Sometimes the hairs 
lashed with whip-like strokes; other times they moved 
without curving; and in still others a wave-like motion 
involving the entire hair was seen. The author sug- 
gests that movements of the sensory hairs may be 








2795-2802 


closely associated with tonic impulses and thus with 
the general question of equilibrium.—C. P. Stone 


(Stanford). 

2795. Burr, H. S. An electro-dynamic theory of 
development suggested by studies of —— 
rates in the brain of Amblystoma. J. Comp. Neur., 
1932, 56, 347-371.—The author presents experimental 
evidence to show that local peaks of proliferation are 
directive influences in the growth of the sensory 
divisions of the cranial nerves. Also, to weld together 
a large group of seemingly unrelated facts of develop- 
ment he advances an electro-dynamic theory which 
postulates ‘that the pattern or organization of any 
growing biological system is determined by an electro- 
dynamic field which controls and regulates the 
development of every component part of that system, 
and that the various successive steps in ontogeny 
are not causally related links in a chain of events, 
but are common expressions of a single regulating 
principle.’’—C. P. Stone (Stanford). 

2796. Chang, H. C. Cytopathological changes in 
the spinal cells of beri-beri fowls. Chinese 
J. Physiol., 1932, 6, 333-340.—Chickens were fed 
with polished rice until they showed symptoms of 
paralysis. The animals were then killed by bleeding 
and the spinal ganglia were fixed in the various re- 
agents (Regaud preparation and osmic acid prepara- 
tion). Altogether 12 chickens were used for experi- 
ment and 5 for control. The author found that (1) 
in the chicken suffering from beri-beri the mito- 
chondria of the spinal ganglion cells have a tendency 
to become granules and to decrease in amount; that 
(2) the Golgi apparatus and intracellular canaliculi 
are both often increased, particularly in the medium 
and smal! ganglion cells; and that (3) the number 
and size of intracellular canaliculi depends upon 
the severity of the disease. There are 4 figures and 
a bibliography of 8 titles.—C.-F. Wu (Nat. Res. In- 
stit., Psychol., Peiping, China). 

2797. Coleman, T. B., & Hamilton, W. F. Color 
blindness in the rat. J. Comp. Psychol., 1933, 15, 
177—181.—Using Lashley’s jumping technique, the 
authors were able to demonstrate that Chinese 
hooded rats fail to discriminate between colors and 
grays of equal brightness to the rat’s eye.—N. L. 
Munn (Pittsburgh). 

2798. Detweiler, S. R. ental observations 
upon the developing rat re J. Comp. Neur., 
1932, 55, 473-492.—No measurable differences in 
rate of development of the retina of dark- and of 
light-reared litters of rats was found. The visual 
cells develop very slowly up to 10 days after birth, 
but thereafter their rate of growth is greatly accel- 
erated until the 16th day. Slow growth rate again 
follows this spurt. Visual purple was first observed 
in fresh dark-reared retinae from rats of 11 to 12 days, 
but that it is present in minute quantities as early 
as the eighth day is suggested by the fact that rats 
make avoiding responses to strong light at that age.— 
C. P. Stone (Stanford). 


2799. Dunlap, K. The susceptibility of rats to 
electric shock. J. Comp. Psychol., 1933, 15, 199- 
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207.—The author was interested in determining the 
damaging effects upon the rat of different degrees of 
electrical punishment. There were considerable 
differences in the susceptibility of different animals 
to the electric shock. There is a suggestion that 
females are more susceptible than males and that 
health is an important condition determining sus- 
ceptibility. Age and weight bore no relation to the 
amount of damage from electric shock. The resist- 
ance of the subjects was found to be much lower than 
that reported by other investigators, being in the 
neighborhood of 6000 ohms. In discussing the rela- 
tion of some of his data to McDougall’s Lamarckian 
experiment, Dunlap points out that the electric 
shock used in this experiment must have varied from 
time to time and that it is possible that the increased 
facility with which successive generations learned 
the problem is due to increasing electrical stimulation. 
It is also likely, he says, that the more intense the 
shock the more rats would be injured and unable to 
beget young for the next generation. The weaker 
rats would probably be those which would be injured 
by the current.—N. L. Munn (Pittsburgh). 


2800. Ferraro, A., & Davidoff, L. M. Effects of 
pee ny ey: Mn complete extirpation of the cere- 
in cat. A preliminary report on cerebellar 
localization. Arch. Neur. & Psychiat., 1931, 26, 
1-22.—( Biol. Abst. VII: 5645). 


2801. Foley, J. O., & DuBois, F.S. Experimental 
and anatomical es on the nerve of the cat. 
Proc. Soc. Exper. Biol. & Med., 1933, 30, 571-572.— 
By causing degeneration of the intracranial! portion 
of the right vagus rootlets by sectioning the right 
vagus nerve intracranially in some cats and removing 
the right nodose ganglion in others 14 days before 
killing the animal, the paths through the brain stem 
and cervical cord were studied after suitable staining 
and sectioning of the pons and medulla. Three types 
of rootlets were found: (1) myelinated fibers with 
cell bodies in the jugular and nodose ganglia and 
ultimately entering the lateral or ventral portion of 
the solitary bundle, which probably represent an 
intramedullary continuation of the pure sensory type 
seen peripherally by Ranson; (2) medium-sized motor 
bundles which could be traced from the dorsal motor 
nucleus of the vagus to the surface of the medulla; 
(3) smaller groupe of fibers coursing with certain 
motor fascicles which originate in a situation ventral 
to the solitary tract, turn abruptly dorsalward, and 
enter it. The authors conclude from their histological 
study that this combination of motor and sensory 
fibers may represent a central continuation of extra- 
medullary mixed rootlets.—P. Seckler (Clark). 


2802. Gellermann, L. W. Form discrimination in 
wiangelarity) por so. 7, Genet. Paychol,, 1933, 42, 
( perse. J. . Psychol., ‘ 
3-27.—Two chimpanzees and two children were 
trained and tested in form discrimination with identi- 
cal procedures, using an alternation box-apparatus 
with a form-presentation frame. Discrimination 
of a triangle by all subjects was not affected by rota- 
tion of it, by changes in type of triangle, by chatigne 
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in relative size, by new negative figures, or by reversal 
of black-white. The children were definitely superior 
to the chimpanzees in discriminating equivalent 
figures outlined in dots, and when the negative 
figures closely approached the positive. Thus, for 
the children, but not clearly for the chimpanzees, 
various criteria of ability to discriminate a form 
per se were satisfied. The children displayed verbal 
formulations of the problem, which in turn sometimes 
clearly controlled their choices —J. F. Dashiell 
(North Carolina). 


2803. Gellermann, L. W. Form discrimination in 
chimpanzees and two-year-old children. [I. Form 
versus J. Genet. Psychol., 1933, 42, 
28-50.—In the discrimination of form what is the 
influence of background? Two chimpanzees and 
two children were trained to discriminate between 
a cross and a square as figures upon diamond back- 
grounds. All subjects were then able by test to 
respond to the cross as positive figure regardless of 
the backgrounds used, regardless of the negative 
figure, regardless of ‘rotation, and to cross alone, and 
negatively to other figures presented alone. The 
children alone discriminated the cross when used as 
background. When new pairs of positive-negative 
figures were presented, evidences appeared of inter- 
ference and transference effects from previous train- 
ing. It is concluded that both types of subjects are 
able to discriminate form per se regardless of back- 
ground. Both chimpanzees and children gave evi- 
dence of symbolic behavior in tracing figures with 
their fingers; the children also developed verbal 
behavior for formulating of their problems and so 
short-circuiting their solutions.—J. F. Dashiell 
(North Carolina). 


2804. Gonzflez, A. W. A. The prenatal develop- 
ment of behavior in the albino rat. /. Comp. Neur., 
1932, 55, 395-442.—The prenatal development of 643 
rat fetuses obtained from 77 litters was carefully 
studied. This number of young was taken from a 
collection consisting of 1068 fetuses, about one third 
of which had to be discarded to avoid experimental 
errors. Preparatory to making observations, pregnant 
females, with age of breeding known, were rend 
unconscious by ligation of the internal carotid arteries, 
supplemented by a small amount of ether narcosis. 
The uterine horns were exposed, and the fetuses 
shelled out of the amniotic cavity into a saline bath 
maintained at 38° C. Placentae were not detached; 
thus fetal circulation was maintained in a fairly normal 
condition during the course of the observations. 
By means of a coarse hair, mechanical stimuli were 
administered and the resulting movements were re- 
corded by motion picture camera or directly with 
stenographic aid. The following daily summaries 
pare the progressive development of fetal rats: 

s (336-359 hrs.). No movements beyond beat- 
ne a the heart. 15 days (360-383 hrs.). Spontane- 


ous movements rare; active movements consisting 
of lateral flexion of the head and involving only the 
neck muscles were aroused by stimuli ap 
region of the snout. 


ied in the 
Tactile stimuli applied in other 
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ions did not evoke any response. Some litters of 
this age had no active fetuses. 16 days (384-407 hrs.). 
The majority of fetuses examined at 384 hours gave 
lateral flexion of the trunk involving only the head 
region, but by the age of 388 hours most of those ex- 
amined gave lateral flexion of the trunk accompanied 
by fore limb movements. The latter were secondary 
to the more basic trunk movement and never appeared 
independently of the latter. Spontaneous contrac- 
tions of short duration followed by quick relaxation 
were numerous at this age. 17 days (408-431 hrs.). 
This may be called the head-extension stage; although 
the total pattern of lateral flexion of trunk and rump 
accompanied by gross fore and hind limb movements 
are present and even better developed in this stage 
than in the foregoing, head extension with mouth 
opening, protrusion of the tongue, and retraction of 
the fore limbs is the new addition to the repertoire of 
responses. A high degree of spontaneous action also 
is observed at this age and active movements can be 
elicited by stimuli applied to the thoracic and ab- 
domina! regions as well as the snout. Independent 
movements of the fore limbs, and infrequently the 
hind limbs, also appear, but they are not spatially 
coérdinated with external stimulation. 18 days (432- 
455 hrs.). At this stage, contractions of musculature 
are maintained for a measurable time rather than 
followed immediately by relaxation. Also there is 
strengthening and extension of the secondary move- 
ments. Although the gross total patterns are never 
completely broken up, they become inhibited, whereas 
individual responses of small muscle groups becomes 
more and more independent (process of individuation, 
according to Coghill). Independence is acquired in a 
cephalo-caudal and proximo-distal direction, i.e., in 
the order of their first appearance. 19 days (456-479 
hrs.). This is the stage of specific reactions to external 
stimulation. Although all of the total responses here- 
tofore observed could be elicited, the more typical 
reaction was a discrete response in the locus of the 
stimulated area. For the first time one can predict, in 
general, the type of response in relation to the site 
of stimulation. 20 days (480-527 hrs.). Fetuses of 
this age are characteristically quiet and less responsive 
than heretofore to stimuli except in the regions of face 
and feet. Nevertheless, a t variety of quick and 
powerful movements of either the total pattern type 
or of the independent variety may be elicited. Fetuses 
of this stage are capable of maintaining lateral flexion 
of the trunk, sustained forward movements of fore 
limbs, rotation of hind limbs at the hip region, ventro- 
flexion of trunk and rump, and flexion of hind limbs at 
the hip region as well as at the knee and ankle. They 
move with sufficient force to change from the supine 
to the prone position. On the whole, whatever is 
characteristic of the new-born can be seen here in a 
slightly less vigorous form. Summarizing the study 
as a whole and its more important relations to previous 
studies, the author stresses particularly the point that 
individuation seems not to be achieved through dis- 
integration or breaking up of the total patterns, but 
by an inhibitory process whereby total patterns tend 
to go into the background, where they remain in a 
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seemingly dormant stage, but from which they may be 
aroused at any time later upon proper stimulation.— 
C. P. Stone (Stanford). 

2805. Graham, C. H. The relation of nerve re- 
sponse and retinal potential to number of sense cells 
illuminated in an lateral connections. 
J. Cell. & Comp. Physiol., 1932, 2, 295-310.—The 
units of the eye of Limulus polyphemus are shown to 
act independently, with no interaction of adjacent 
areas. There are no lateral interconnections similar 
to the internuncial neurones of the vertebrate retina. 
The oscillograph records show that the latent periods 
of two or three centrally located ommatidia are the 
same when they are illuminated alone as when the 
surrounding area is also illuminated. The intensity 
varied from 1 to 10,000. The retinal potential is 
directly proportional to the number of ommatidia 
illuminated up to the extent of one-half of the eye. 
With larger illuminated areas the response increases 
less rapidly, probably because of the angular displace- 
ment of the more peripheral elements.—O. W. 
Richards (Yale). 


2806. Grindley, G. C. The formation of a simple 
habit in guinea-pigs. Brit. J. Psychol., 1932, 23, 
127-147.—A study of “trial-and-error” learning, 
when the response to be learnt was a relatively simple 
movement and the stimulus for that response also 
relatively simple. Guinea-pigs, placed in a sound- 
proof room, were taught to turn their heads to one 
side in response to the sound of a buzzer, food being 
given as a reward when they made this movement. 
It was found that the average time of response became 
progressively shorter in successive trials. The habit 
could be reversed by rewarding the animal for turning 
its head, on the sound of the buzzer, to the other side; 
or extinguished by ceasing to reward the animal. It 
is difficult to explain these results on Pavlov’s theory 
of conditioned reflexes; and it seems probable that 
some other principle, such as Thorndike’s law of 
effect or Troland’s principle of retroflex action, must 
be added to the principle of conditioning in order to 
explain the simpler forms of learning.—M. D. Vernon 
(Cambridge, England). 


2807. Gross, K. Uber vergleichende Hellig- 
keitsmessungen am albinotischen Kaninchenauge. 
(Comparative measurements of illumination in the 
eyes of albino rabbits.) Zsch. f. Sinnesphysiol., 1931, 
62, 38-43.—The great differences existing between 
vision at the center of the retina and vision toward 
the periphery is usually explained on an anatomical 
basis. However, it pe been determined that in the 
case of photographic objectives the illumination of the 
image diminishes greatly toward the edge. This de- 
crease in illumination was studied by the author, 
using the eye of the albino rabbit. A gradual decrease 
in illumination of the image was found as the distance 
from the center of the retina increased, until the 
illumination at 90° was only 1/36 that at the center.— 
M. Murphy (Pennsylvania). 


2808. Hamilton, J. A., & Ellis, W. D. Behavior 
constancy in rats. J. Genet. Psychol., 1933, 42, 120- 
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139.—White rats were trained to run from an en- 
trance box (A) across a wider area to a food box (B), 
and this was repeated for a total of 440 runs. The 
reward was then removed and opportunities given to 
run again from A to B, count being taken of number 
of opportunities taken and not taken and also of time 
consumed by such runs. After these critical ex- 
periments the animals had areas of cortex destroyed; 
and they were again given the many rewarded oppor- 
tunities to run and the critical unrewarded. Before 
the operation the rats took an average of only 3.66 
opportunities in the unrewarded series to cross over 
to the B box; but after the operation they did so for 
more than twice as many times. Furthermore, they 
consumed much more time in the pre-operation cross- 
ings than in the post-operative. It is thus shown 
that partial cortical destruction makes for greater 
behavior constancy (i. e., continuance of a behavior 
unit despite changes in the environmental details) 
and for less (‘negative’) insight.—J. F. Dashiell 
(North Carolina). 


2809. Hamilton, J. A., & Ellis, W.D. Persistence 
and behavior constancy. /. Genet. Psychol., 1933, 
140-153.—White rats (6 normal, 5 after parti 
cortical destruction) were trained for 18 days to pull 
vertically on a string to which sunflower seeds were 
attached. (1) They were tested on this performance 
in trials when no seeds were attached to the string. 
The average of the normal rats exceeded those of the 
operated in both to amount of string pullin 
and length el time during which pulling was resu 
(2) After renewal of original training, the rats were 
given an experimental series now with seeds attached 
but the rats in a condition of food-satiation. In this 
case the operated rats exceeded the normal in amount 
of pulling. The authors hold that experiment (1) 
illustrates “ persistence,” which is defined as having 
to do with efforts to gratify a desire or drive, while 
(2) illustrates “ behavior constancy,” which is defined 
as referring to a crystallized sequence of behavior acts 
functioning as a unitary pattern.—/. F. Dashiell 
(North Carolina). 


2810. a F., & Coleman, T. B. Trichro- 
matic vision in the pigeon as illustrated by the 
Ahue discrimination curve. J. Comp. Psy- 
1933, 15, 183-191.—A modification of Lashley's 
engine apparatus was used with colored cards and 
spectral lights as stimuli. Two pigeons were trained 
to jump to a green stimulus in preference to a red. 
One pigeon was trained to jump to the red. Differ- 
ences in the intensity of the — did not influence 
the accuracy of response. When, by the use of a 
spouses apparatus, the wave lengths were varied and 
differential thresholds determined, it ~ found 
that “the pigeon’s eye would appear to net 
slightly less sensitive to erences in wave ~~ 
than the eye of normal man, over regions in, the 
m from 700 to 460m." The authors claim 
t the mechanism is apparently trichromatic. There 
is evidence of a red, a blue and a green process, but no 
evidence of a yellow process. The curve for hue 
discrimination was found to be low for thresholds in 
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the yellow and blue-green regions. Bibliography.— 
N. L. Munn (Pittsburgh). 

2811. Hamilton, W. F., & Goldstein, J. L. Visual 

and accommodation in the pigeon. J. Comp. 

Psyc i., 1933, 15, 193-197.—Using a modification of 
Lashley’s jumping technique, the authors showed that 
the pigeons al in their experiment possessed a 
visual acuity at distances above 66 cm. of from 2. 3 
to 3.1’. At distances less than 31 cm. the acuity was 
lower, being 3.8’ and over. The data indicate that 
the near point of accommodation is between 31 and 66 
cm.—N, L. Munn (Pittsburgh). 

2812. Heller, R. E. Spontaneous activity in male 
rats in relation to testis hormone. Endocrinol.,1932, 
16, 626-632.—Previous studies have shown. that 
voluntary activity in rats is markedly decreased by 
castration. Thé present study was intended to 
evaluate cyclometer records of total activity as a 
criterion of the amount of hormone produced by 
the testis or of the potency of testis extracts. The 
amount of voluntary activity of normal animals did 
not prove to be closely related to the amount of testis 
hormone secretion as judged by the condition of the 
prostate glands and seminal vesicles. The amount 
of voluntary activity in normal males could not be 
consistently increased by the injection of testis hor- 
mone or by the injection of the gonad-stimulating 
hormone from the anterior pituitary. In contrast 
to the group averages reported by other investigators 
castration in the individual animal does not give 
consistent modifications in amount of voluntary 
activity. The injection of large doses of testis hor- 
mone of known potency did not produce consistent 
trends in the activity of castrated rats. It is con- 
cluded that the testis hormone is not the sole factor 
involved in spontaneous activity and that the amount 
of voluntary activity shown by the animal is of little 
value in determining the potency of testis extracts.— 
D. J. Ingle (Minnesota). 


2813. Hiestand, W. A. A correlation of 
and weight in insects. Ann. Ent. Soc. Amer., 1928, 


21, 601-606.—( Biol. Abst. VII: 5680). 


2814. Hill, J. P. The dev tal history of 
the primates. London: Harrison, 1932. Pp. 178. 
32/—.—An embryological study based upon knowl- 
edge of the developmental processes in the primates 
so far as these relate to the earlier stages of develop- 
ment and the formation of the placenta, together with 
a statement of conclusions and inferences ‘“‘as to the 
evolutionary history of the order that may be drawn” 
~~ this study.—F. C. Bartlett (Cambridge, Eng- 
land). 


2815. Hooker, D. Spinal cord regeneration in the 
young rainbow Lebistes reticulatus. J. Comp. 
Neur., 1932, 56, 277-298.—72 fish were operated 
under chloretone anesthesia within the first 4 da 
after “birth.” Spinal cords were transected at the 
level of the anterior end of the dorsal fin. A total 
of 57 young survived the period of observation and 
were sacrificed at intervals of a few hours to 11 days 
after the operation. Each living fish was 
daily and carefully stimulated i before and behind 
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the lesion with a human hair. An “avoiding” re- 
action made behind the lesion was taken as positive 
evidence of successful spinal section. The experi- 
ments demonstrate conclusively that the spinal cord 
of young rainbow fish, when transected during the 
first 4 days after hatching, undergoes complete 
physiological and morphological regeneration. The 
author suggests that the capacity of spinal cells to 

enerate is dependent upon the character of the 
oxidation-reduction systems.—C, P. Stone (Stanford). 


2816. Kliiver, H. Zur der Veriinde- 
bei niederen Affen. (The reactions 
of monkeys to changing stimuli.) Zsch. f. angew. 
Psychol., 1931, Beiheft 59, 132-156.—By use of a 
“pulling-to-stop” technique, Java monkeys were 
trained to react to sudden visual changes or to sudden 
changes in weight. In critical trials, groups of 
“equivalent” and “non-equivalent” stimuli were 
determined. It was found that the response to the 
change from a stationary light to an intermittent 
bbares light was not upset, or was disturbed only 
slightly, if instead of a change to intermittent white 
ght there was a change to a continuous red, blue, 
or wgrt me light, or to a light with rhythmical changes 
in brightness, or to the absence of any light (the 
turning off of the continuous light). Monkeys who 
had been trained to react positively to the heavier of 
two simultaneously presented weights, with a little 
training reacted correctly to a decrease in weight. 
The response was abolished when, with an increase 
in the weight, the direction of change was reversed.— 
C. W. Darrow (Behavior Research Fund, Chicago). 


2817. Ma, W. C. Blood changes during intoxica- 
tion and detoxication in the chronically morphinized 
rat. L. in red cells and platelets. Chinese 
J. Physiol., 1932, 6, 359-390.—16 strong and healthy 
albino rats, selected from two litters of both sexes 
and of the same age and of almost equal weight, 
were used for experimenting. At the age of about 
3 months, the rats were first given a daily dose of 
3 mg. of morphin hydrochloride in 1% solution, 
then the amount was gradually increased by 1 mg. in 
every ten days up to 20 mg. The latter dose was 
continued for a few days, after which blood was 
obtained every other day from the tip of the tail, 
both for microscopic study and for blood counts. 
In each rat, the first blood examination was made at 
the end of exactly 24 hours after an injection of 
morphin, while other examinations were made after 
an interval of 4% hr., 1 hr., 1% hrs., etc., after injec- 
tion, up to the 48th examination. Four methods 
were used to examine the blood, viz., (1) the supra- 
vital staining method, (2) the method of staining red 
cells, (3) the method of counting blood cells and 
platelets, and (4) an ordinary blood smear stained 
with Wright's stain for a comparative study. One 
gram of lecithin mixed with every 40 grams of ordi- 
nary food was given to the rats in the usual way. It 
was found that (1) during the satisfied period, both 
red cells (R) and platelets (P) could be stained well; 
the endoglobular spaces in R were nearly normal; 
the pale central area of R was normal; sizes of R 
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were mostly normal, with a few macrocytes and a 
few microcytes; shapes of both R and P were nearly 
normal; reticulated cells in R were numerous, while 
reticular substance became greater at the later stage 
than at the early stage; the number of R was slightly 
decreased at the early stage and slightly increased 
at the later stage, while that of P was greatly in- 
creased at the early stage and about normal at the 
later stage. (2) During the craving period, R could 
be stained only faintly, while P could be stained 
well; the endoglobular spaces in R were greatly 
changed from the normal; the pale central area of R 
became larger and paler than normal; sizes of R were 
mostly normal, with a few macrocytes and many 
microcytes; the number of the latter might become 
less than at the early stage of the satished period, 
while P were of varied sizes; shapes of R were marked 
by poikilocytes, while those of P were irregular; 
reticulated cells and also their reticular substance 
in R were greatly increased; the number of R was 
moderately increased at later stage, while that of P 
was greatly decreased throughout the whole period. 
(3) During the craving period with lecithin treat- 
ment, the stainability of both R and P was the same 
as in the satisfied period; the endoglobular spaces in 
the pale central area, sizes, and shapes of R were also 
same as in the satisfied period; both reticulated 
cells and their reticular substance were greatly 
decreased after the 10th day after withdrawal; the 
number of R was the same as in the satisfied period, 
while that of P was greatly increased throughout the 
entire period. There are 25 figures, including 4 
plates, and a bibliography of 29 titles.—C.-F. Wu 
(Nat. Res. Instit. Psychol., Peiping, China). 


2818. McKibben, P. S., & Wheelis, D. R. Experi- 
ments on the motor cortex of thecat. J. Comp. Neur., 
1932, 56, 373-389.—Adult cats were subjected to 
electrical stimulation of the cerebral cortex, with 
the following correlations between area stimulated 
and bodily movement: posterior sigmoidal gyrus, 
movements of the contralateral hind limb; anterior 
sigmoidal gyrus, contralateral fore limb; gyrus proreus 
(area frontalis), contralateral neck and facial move- 
ments. In kittens, 13 days old, contraction of the 
contralateral facial muscles followed stimulation of 
the gyrus proreus, but both the anterior and posterior 
sigmoidal gyri were “‘silent."" In 14-day kittens 
stimulation of the anterior sigmoidal gyrus led to 
contralateral fore limb movements, and in 16-day 
kittens hind limb movements followed stimulation 
of the posterior sigmoidal gyrus, For kittens 16 to 
31 days old, there seemed to be a gradient of irrit- 
ability that is correlated with the sequence of its 
initial appearance in the three gyri of the motor 
cortex.—C. P. Stone (Stanford). 

2819. Noll, A. Uber den Einfluss des Grosshirns 
auf den Wischreflex des Frosches. (The influence 
of the cerebrum upon the wiping reflex of the frog.) 
Pfliig. Arch. f. d. ges. Physiol., 1931, 229, 198-204. 
—(Biol. Abst. VII: 5656). 

2820. Ogle, C., & Mills, C. A. Animal adaptation 
to environmental temperature conditions. Amer. 
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J. Physiol., 1933, 103, 606-612.—“ Animals adapted 
to constant heat are found to lose to a considerable 
degree their ability to produce heat and keep warm 
under chilling emergencies. Those adapted to a 
cooler environment are more able to meet chilling 
conditions by increased heat production, but suc- 
cumb to excessive heat much more readily than do 
those adapted to constant warmth. A few hours’ 
cooling each day is found to counteract the depres- 
sive effects of heat, and to keep the metabolism 
just as responsive to chilling as does a constantly 
cool environment. Animals adapted to a cold or 
changeable environment rapidly exhaust their gly- 
cogen supplies when chilled, while combustion is much 
slower in those from the hot room.’’—C. Landis 
(N. Y. Psychiatric Institute). 


2821. Rizzolo, A. Equilibrium and the excitability 
of the spinal cord in the smooth (Galeus canis 
) after severance of the cord from the higher 
nervous levels. Pubbdi. Staz. Zool. Napoli, 1930, 10, 
345-364.—( Biol. Abst. VII: 5658). 


2822. Skobeltzine, V. Réle du systéme nerveux 
dans le tissage des cocons chez les mites d’abeilles. 
(The réle of the nervous system in the making of 
cocoons in the bee moth.) Ann. Inst. Pasteur, 1931, 
47, 86-93.—(Biol. Abst. VII: 5667). 


2823. Tamura, T. The power of the adductor 
muscle of the Lamellibranchs, inhabiting the South 
Sea Islands. Sci. Repts. Tékoku Imp. Univ., 4th 
Ser. (Biol.), 1931, 6, 347-390.—(Biol. Abst. VII: 
5683). 


2824. Tsuji, R. Uber den Einfluss der Sympathi- 
Techiadi- 


cusreizung auf die “or sensibler 
cusfasern der Katze. (The influence of sympathetic 
stimulation on the excitability of the sensory ischiadi- 


cus tracts of the cat.) Pfltig. Arch. f. d. ges. Physiol., 
1931, 228, 434-456.—(Biol. Abst. VII: 5672). 


2825. Wiedemann, E. Zur Biologie der N 
aufnahme der Kreuzotter Vipera berus L. (The 
biology of food capture in the viper Vipera berus L.) 
Zool. Anz., 1932, 97, 278-286.—(Biol. Abst. VII: 
7425). 


2826. Yamane, K. Experimental study of condi- 
tion of ice. I. Maze-learning of albino rat. 
Jap. J. Psychol., 1931, 6, 165-188.—R. R. Willoughby 
(Clark). 


2827. Yoshioka, J.G. A study of orientation in a 
maze. J. Genet. Psychol., 1933, 42, 167-183.—Three 
groups of rats were tested for orientational response 
in a diamond maze where the goal could be placed 
at 0° with respect to the long axis (running direction) 
of the maze, and shifted from 0° to 90° by steps of 
22.5°. In terms of the mean scores of choice between 
two alternative paths, the rats failed to show positive 
orientation to the goal-direction, but in terms of the 
frequeacy of regular alternation of choice between 
the two paths, some positive orientation was demon- 
strated. When the two paths were cleared into an 

diamond space, the rats showed decidedly posi- 
tive orientation to the goal-direction by choosing 
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predominantly to run along a wall closer to the 
goal.—J. F. Dashiell (North Carolina). 


[See also abstracts 2702, 2747, 2753, 2757, 2773, 2774, 
2778. } 


EVOLUTION AND HEREDITY 


2828. Castaldi, L. Costituzione e prolificita. 
Necessita di ewan he gg rm nei criteri classi- 
ficativi costituzi (Constitution and fer- 


tility. Necessity of more perfect specifications in the 
principles of constitutional classification.) Monit. 
sool. ttal., 1932, 42 (suppl.), 191-200.—The author 
affirms that in the comparison of individuals of the 
same population, one should include with the mor- 
phological principle that of local statistics; that is 
to say, one should consider what is the local type, 
and judge the medio-type in relation to the local 
type. For functional and bio-chemical characteristics 
this precaution is even more necessary. It is obvious 
that a definitive constitutional classification, more 
perfect than the actual Italian classification according 
to the three bio-types, must take into consideration 
not only the anthropometric, but also the functional 
side.—R. Calabrest (Rome). 


2829. Dawson, S. Intelligence and fertility. 
Brit. J. Psychol., 1932, 23, 42-51.—Individual Binet 
tests were applied to over a thousand Glasgow chil- 
dren, and their general intelligence correlated with the 
number of children in their families. On the whole, 
the duller children came from the bigger families. If 
the children were divided into three groups, bright, 
average and dull, although there were relatively more 
fatalities in the dull group, there were also more 
survivors than in the average group, and there were 
fewest of all in the bright. Thus it appears that the 
less intelligent elements of the population are increas- 
ing at a greater rate than the more intelligent, and the 
influence of this differential birth rate is cumulative.— 
M. D. Vernon (Cambridge, England). 


2830. Goodale, H. D. Dominant vs. non-dominant 
genes. J. Hered., 1932, 23, 487-497.—An explana- 
tion of the inheritance of quantitative traits by means 
of non-dominant genes is inadequate to cover all 
observations. The observations which do not fit 
such an explanation may be due to dominant genes 
which exist in various degrees of heterozygosity. 
Three theoretical trait distribution curves are con- 
structed on the basis of several postulated ratios of 
dominant to recessive genes. —B. S. Burks (California). 


2831. Gowen, J. W. Anomalous human sex-linked 
inheritance of color-blindness in relation to attached 
sex chromosomes. Human Biol., 1933, 5, 130-134.— 
After giving the explanation of Gates and Castle for 
this phenomenon a scheme is proposed, illustrated 
with two diagrams, wherein the sex chromosomes 
become attached rather than assorting independently. 
This attachment would occur in a female homozygous 
for color-blindness; her daughter would derive both 
of her sex chromosomes from her mother, and a boy 
would derive his from his father. Such attachment 
occurs infrequently in Drosophila, but has not been 
reported for man.—O. W. Richards (Yale). 
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2832. Lund, S.E.T. A psycho- cal study of a 
set of identical girl triplets. Human Biol., 1933, 5, 
1—34.—Detailed measurements are reported on a set 
of ten-year-old triplets, together with control data 
for the six remaining siblings and the parents. It is 
concluded that they are of monozygotic origin. The 
most direct evidence is from: hair and eye color; 
x-ray pictures of sinuses, epiphyseal development 
and mastoids; bodily dimensions, build and appear- 
ance; hands; ears; finger, palm and sole prints; eye 
measurements, dental characteristics, and Stock’s 
criteria. Less direct evidence is from: single placenta 
(?), weight record, blood grouping, physical and 
mental developmental history, mental and educational 
test results, nasal septa, hair whorls, refraction, 
audiograms, and Siemens’ comparisons. Evidence 
indicating monozygosity, but difficult to interpret, 
is from: general physical examination, laboratory 
findings, electrocardiograms, and psychological tests. 
Seven plates illustrate the similarities of the triplets. 
Bibliography of 60 titles.—O. W. Richards (Yale). 

2833. McNemar, Q. Twin resemblances in motor 
skills, and the effect of practice thereon. J. Genet. 
Psychol., 1933, 42, 70-99.—46 fraternal and 47 iden- 
tical pairs of male twins of junior-high-school age were 
given five tests of motor ability (pursuit rotor, steadi- 
ness, speed drill, spool packing, and card sorting). 
Careful statistical treatment was given the data. 
The intra-pair resemblances were found distinctly 
to be higher in the case of the identical twins than in 
the case of fraternals; and in both, the resemblances 
in these motor abilities were of the same order as were 
those of anthropometric measurements. After a 
canvass of other theoretical possibilities it is con- 
cluded that the hereditary hypothesis is the most 
plausible explanation of individual differences in 
motor skills.—J. F. Dashiell (North Carolina). 

2834. Sanders, J. Twin research in Holland. 
J. Hered., 1932, 23, 499-502.—A summary of re- 
searches on identical and fraternal twins published 
in full elsewhere: (1) C.Ph. Schokking on physical 
defects, and (2) A.M. Legras on psychosis and 
criminality. Much greater resemblance is found in 
identical than in fraternal twins.—B. S. Burks 
(California). 

2835. Wolfe, A. B. The fecundity and fertility of 
early man. Human Biol., 1933, 5, 35-60.—It is 
possible that primitive women were less fertile than 
the women of mature peoples, though thus far no 
real evidence has been adduced. A culturally in- 
duced infecundity due to the hardships of life, but not 
inherent in the stocks, may explain the stationary 
character and low density of the human populations 
during the long ages before the neolithic period and 
the advent of iculture. The discussion is docu- 
mented by 61 references.—O. W. Richards (Yale). 


SPECIAL MENTAL CONDITIONS 


2836. Alexander, F. and medicine. 
Ment. Hygiene, 1932, 16, 63-84.—Psychoanalysis has 
occupied a doubtful position during recent years 
because psychoanalysis itself has been undecided as 
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to where it belongs. Psychoanalysis started in an 
attempt to detect the underlying symptoms of hys- 
teria. This was brought about by hypnosis and free 
association. Psychoanalytic psychology has become 
a science which describes the functions of the mental 
apparatus in terms of mechanisms or dynamisms. 
The resistance to psychoanalysis is a complex phe- 
nomenon, which has changed its nature during the 
thirty years since psychoanalysis an to disturb 
the habits of thinking and feeling of the scientific 
world and the general public. The first resistance was 
one emotionally tinged, but it has shifted gradually 
into the intellectual field. In order to overcome the 
sources of error in psychological observation the 
observer must be able to know his own personality, 
in order in that way to understand others more 
adequately. However, by the use of free association 
the major sources of error in psychological observa- 
tion have been overcome. Psychoanalysis is used as 
a therapeutic method to free the patient from his 
symptoms by making conscious the underlying re- 
pressed tendencies.—E. M. Ligon (Union). 


2837. Arkin, E. The problem of the stability of the 
human organism. J. Genet. Psychol., 1933, 42, 228- 
236.—To the problem of constitutional types is 
related that of stability of the organism. Data were 
obtained on forty careers (a few from direct observa- 
tion by the author), at two life stages, early childhood 
(S to 8 years) and maturity (25 to 40). From com- 
parisons of the two stages a table is constructed show- 
ing relative increase, decrease, and similarity of traits. 
The traits fall into the following ascending order of 
stability: health, weight, general intellect, stature, 
motor activity, initiative, emotionality, social atti- 
tude, and special intellectual endowments. It thus 
appears that the more somatic traits prove less stable 
than the dynamic traits of psychical and social 
nature.—J. F. Dashiell (North nae lina). 


2838. Barlow, F., & -Rose, W. Report 
of an investigation into spirit-pho y. Proc. 
Soc. Psych. Res., 1933, 41, 121-138.—Barlow was 
formerly secretary of the Society for the Study of 
Supernormal Pictures and a strenuous defender. 
Rampling-Rose is an expert in photography. Atten- 
tion is mainly devoted to the work of William Hope 
(later deceased), the most noted of English “ spirit 
photographers,’’ and an array of evidence is given 
to prove that it is throughout fraudulent. The 
photographs by Mrs. Deane, a lesser but yet noted 
light, are also condemned on similar evidence. Barlow 
renounces all faith in spirit photography.—W. F. 
Prince (Boston). 


2839. Bogen, H., & Lipmann, O. Gang und 
Charakter. (Action and character.) Pp. viii + 122. 
Leipzig: Barth, 1931. Rm. 7.20.—Studies on twenty 
participants in a competition held by the authors; 
topics are the determining factors of action, the char- 
acterological meaning of individual differences in 
action, typology, and a classification of action char- 
acteristics as fedividual characteristics. —E. H. Kemp 
(Clark). 


SPECIAL MENTAL CONDITIONS 


2840. Brierley, M. Some problems of integration 
in women. Int. J. Psychoanal., 1932, 13, 433-448.— 
In order to attain a feminine integration of personality, 
the girl has to make a dual change in her development. 
She must make the change from clitoris to vaginal 
primacy, and exchange the first love object—the 
mother—for one of the Be ppm sex——the father. 
The time at which vaginal primacy is established 
is debated; formerly this was said to take place only 
at puberty, but further s in adult and more 
particularly in child analysis indicates that vaginal 

imacy normally is established during the period of 
infantile Oe development. The statements 
of Klein, Freud, Deutsch and other analysts are 
reviewed. The clinical findings from a small group 
of cases which may be termed intermediate types, 
since there is a swing to and fro between heterosexual 
and homosexual impulses, are reported. After 
detailed presentation of some of the analytic materia! 
from the cases, it is summarized as follows: (1) The 
drive toward dissolution of the (Edipus complex is 
strong in women, sometimes so strong that it defeats 
its aim. (2) Certain traumatic experiences, such 
as the conjunction of primal scene with early oral 
frustration, may be important factors in later genital 
difficulties. (3) Masculinity in women has to be 
coérdinated with, not suppressed by, feminine im- 
pulses. The codrdination of male and female drives 
may have a physiological counterpart in the relation 
of clitoral to vaginal function. (4) Super-ego develop- 
ment is frequently arrested in women at a pre-genital 
stage.—P. Blanchard (Philadelphia Child Guidance 
Clinic). 

2841. Carp, E. A.D. E. Persoonligkheids-zwakte. 
(Weakness of the personality.) Psych. en Neurol. 
Blad., 1932, 464-472.—Carp describes two cases of 
disturbed self-consciousness. One person had the 
experience that at the moment when he answered 
a question or spoke his own opinion, “the personality 
of the other (partner) became a part of myself, that 
he was I, as if I spoke with his voice and thought his 
thoughts. " These cases were internally weak and 
insecure personalities. The author's viewpoint in 
regard to the origins of personality is psychoanalytical. 
Identification and introjection play large parts in 
the genesis of the reported a cre From the 


same standpoint, certain schizophrenic pictures 
also become comprehensible.—M. E. Morse (Hyatts- 
ville, Md.). 


2842. Cattell, R. B. T t tests. IL 
Temperament. Brit. J. Psychoh. 1932, 23, 308-329. 
—62 training-college students were estimated by their 


fellow students with regard to 28 pairs of opposed 
introvert-extrovert traits. From fo remetlee 9 3 o- 


obtained there was revealed a general character 
factor, corresponding to Webb's ~s* broad “ surgent- 
desurgent” temperament type tinction, corre- 
~= a ty ane Ser eee a 


peng Aye type distinction ing upon an a 
ay actor, ee a 


general c factor; 
the a factor ap cso denotes “cyclothyme-ness. ""— 


M. D. Vernon (Cam England) 
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2843. Erlenmeyer, E. H. Note on Freud’s hy- 
pothesis regarding the offire. Int. J. Psycho- 
anal., 1932, 13, 411-413.—A brief résumé of Freud's 
interpretation of the fire myth and Schaeffer's criti- 
cism of it is given. Laws given to ancient races, 
reported in history, are quoted to support Freud’s 
theory, viz., prohibitions against urinating in ashes 
which harbor fire, to urinate while facing the sun, etc. 
—P. Blanchard (Philadelphia Child Guidance Clinic). 


2844. Evola, J. Maschera e volto dello spiritual- 
ismo contem eo. Analisi critica delle 
correnti erne verso il “scevrannaturale.” (The 
mask and the face of contemporary iritualism. A 
critical analysis of the principal modern tendencies 
toward the supernatural.) Turin: Bocca, 1932. 
Pp, 129.—Today we are menaced by spiritualistic 
danger, and each day sees a rapid increase of new 
sects dedicated to occultism and the su tural. 
Evola presents an examination of psychic research 
and spiritualism, and then of psychoanalysis, which 
tries to surmount the attitude of these two tendencies. 
He also makes observations upon theosophism, the 
anthroposophy of Rudolf Steiner, neo-mysticism, 
and Krishnamurti; then he analyzes the forms of the 

“returns” to Catholicism. The “spiritual” may be 
understanding, not temptation. Our duty is to return 
to the classic-Hellenic vision of life, in which gods and 
demons had their place, but in which also the sense 
of personality was very strong as force, form, prin- 
ciple, worth, value, and task. We must know how to 
form ourselves as a free activity, with neither ties, 
hope, nor fear.—V. D'Agostino (Turin). 


2845. bs emg oA D. Die Psychoanalyse und 
der praktische Arzt. (Psychoanalysis and the 
practising physician.) Zentbl. f. Psychotherap., 1933, 
6, 26-37.—Feigenbaum discusses Freud's contribu- 
tions to medicine; the changing philosophy of medicine 
and its bearing on the medical attitude toward 
analysis; the method as contrasted with suggestion 
therapy; what analytic knowledge the practising 
physician should have; and the possibilities of the 
method. The inevitable suspicion as to the scientific 
value of analysis was rooted in the historic dependence 
of medicine on philosophy. Both followed a complete 
dualism during the eighteenth and nineteenth cen- 
turies. When philosophy and science began to orient 
themselves monistically, medicine considered all at- 
tempts to go beyond the physical as unscientific. Hence 
the original connection between psychoanalysis and 
medicine was broken. Analysis, however, is thoroughly 
monistic, being founded on biopsychological u oy 
This fact assures its permanent contact with m 
cine. The question arises whether we fully understand 
what we undertake through suggestion therapy and 
whether this method should be expanded or con- 
tracted. Its curative action—at best only tive 
and transient—represents transference to physi- 
cian as nt- tative. Some personalities 
as well as the full-blown psychoneuroses are im 
vious to it. Its inherent dangers in the unconscious 
can be avoided only through analytic self-knowledge. 
The practising physician should have sufficient 
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analytic background to know the meaning of seem- 
ingly slight neurotic symptoms and the types of cases 
suitable for treatment. The analytically-informed 
family doctor can treat minor conditions and in 
many a a severe neurosis. The particular 
field of ysis is the psychoneuroses and the gen- 
erally inhibited neurotic personality without striking 
clinical symptoms. As to the value of analysis in 
psychoses, evidence is still insufficient. Apparently 
certain psychoses can be analyzed after the acute 
stage, but only the future will show whether the re- 
sults are permanent. Feigenbaum’s experience is 
that mild paranoid cases can be saved, if treated 
early.—M. E. Morse (Hyattsville, Md.). 


2846. Fosbroke, G. E. Character reading through 
analysis of the features. (Rev. ed.) New York: 
Putnam, 1932. Pp. 372. $3.50.—R. R. Willoughby 
(Clark). 


2847. Freud, S. The acquisition of power over fire. 
Int. J. Psychoanal., 1932, 13, 405-410.—A psycho- 
analytic interpretation of the Prometheus legend is 
suggested. To possess fire, the homosexually tinged 
desire to quench fire with urine must be renounced. 
Also, the acquisition of fire is a crime; the god who is 
robbed is the id, since the wishes of the id are similar 
to the gratification of lusts permitted to the gods. 
The demand for renunciation of instinctive (id) 
desires is followed by feelings of guilt, hence the fire- 
bringer must be punished. Prometheus was punished 
in the old myth. The phoenix bird, which emerges 
again after being consumed by the fire, perhaps 
symbolizes the penis becoming erect again after its 
flaccidity, the revival of libidinal desires after they 
have been sated. The myth of the phoenix emphasizes 
the imperishable nature of these desires, an appro- 
priate reassurance if the earlier conjecture that the 
myth deals with renunciation of the instinct is correct. 
The antithesis of fire and water in the myths is 
analogous to the two functions of the penis, the sexual 
and evacuation functions. Primitive man, trying to 
grasp and understand the external world with the help 
of his own bodily sensations and states, probably 
observed and applied the analogies between the 
behavior of the penis and the behavior of fire and 
water.—P. Blanchard (Philadelphia Child Guidance 
Clinic). 

2848. Gert, G. Die Bezieh 
schen H e-Theorie zu den von Charcot 
und der Schule der Salpétriére. (The relation of 
the Breuer-Freud hysteria theory to the doctrine of 
Charcot and the Salpétriére school.) Berlin-Spandau: 
Stiickrath, 1932. Pp. 25.—R. R. Willoughby (Clark). 


2849. Glover, E. ae Bh iy aspects of 
normality. Brit. J. Psychol., 1932, 23, 152-166.—The 


old standards of normality have been destroyed by 
recent psychoanalytic discovery. The psychoanalyst 
has been driven to include among the standards of 
abnormality not only bodily and psychic symptoms, 
but also various social inhibitions and of 
maladjustment in work and love. Adult normality 
is a state in which infantile psychotic views concern- 
ing the external world have been so reduced that they 


der Breuer-Freud- 
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do not interfere with the possibilities of adult gratifi- 
cation. Normality is a good adaptation to reality, 
and must include some capacity for anxiety tolerance. 
—M. D. Vernon (Cambridge, England). 

2850. Greber, J. Communication with the spirit 
world; a narrative of scientific investigations and 
experiences of a Catholic priest. New York: Macoy 


Pub. Co., 1932. Pp. 429. $3.00.—R. R. Willoughby 
(Clark). 

2851. Harnik, E. J. Die Mi des Ichs in 
der Psychogenese der Giftsiichte—und was |daraus 


fiir die Therapie folgt. (The contribution of the ego 
to the psychogenesis of drug addiction, and the 
therapeutic applications derived therefrom.) Zentbl. 
f. Psychotherap., 1933, 6, 7-18.—The problem is 
whether there exist in the history of the individual 
developmental stages or life situations representing 
the same quality of experience as intoxication, from 
which the ego changes in alcoholic and drug addic- 
tions might be genetically derived. H4rnik’s thesis, 
supported by several observations and the psycho- 
analysis of a case, is that febrile diseases of child- 
hood (which lift the pressure of reality) are attended 
by experiences which bring back infantile satisfaction 
engrams resembling intoxication. The return of 
these is sought by the addict, and through them 
the ego traces the path to chronic intoxication. In 
addiction, there is regression to the oral and especially 
the early infantile level. Addiction, the gravest 
psychoneuroses, and manic-depressive conditions 
all grow out of the same soil. They are the true 
narcistic neuroses, characterized chiefly by conflict 
within the ego organization. The crudest but also the 
most effective way of avoiding suffering is the chemi- 
cal, i.e. intoxication. Endogenous as well as exogenous 
intoxicating substances may exist. The addict has 
a will-to-sickness and self-injury and an unconscious 
masochistic trend. Although drunkenness gives 
conscious active and masculine satisfactions, it also 
brings out passive-feminine-masochistic tendencies, 
and directs them to the oral-digestive tract. Two 
therapeutic suggestions grow out of Harnik’s theory: 
(1) It is advantageous and even necessary to give 
the addict, at first, a substitute narcotic satisfaction, 
in order to facilitate psychological weaning. (2) 
Although as yet unable to try it out, Harnik suggests 
unspecific fever therapy after withdrawal, if the 
patient remains in the hospital for analysis.—M. E. 
Morse (Hyattsville, Md.). 


2852. Harnik, FP Introjection and projection in 
the mechanism of d Int. J. Psychoanal., 
1932, 13, 425-432.—In depression formation there 
is an oral expulsion of the object prior to the intro- 
jection, reflex vomiting being the physical totype 
of the expulsion. This generalization is illustrated 
with material from the analysis of a young married 
woman suffering from a neurotic ion.—P. 
Blanchard (Philadelphia Child Guidance Clinic). 
2853. Hotto,S. On the cause of habitua- 
tion. Jap. J. Med. Sci., 1931, 6, 115-132.—This is a 
report of experiments on dogs and monkeys, which 


quickly show habituation to hypodermic injections 
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of morphine. Rabbits are less susceptible, and cats 
become more sensitive rather than tolerant. The 
symptoms advance with unequal speed in various 
functions; in dogs, slowing of the pulse, caused by 
central vagus stimulation, appears later than the 
other central effects. Withdrawal symptoms are 
clear-cut only in monkeys; indistinct in dogs; and 
absent in rabbits and cats. The signs of morphine 
hunger are also vague. Dogs habituated to mor- 
phine show increased tolerance for heroin, veronal, 
and apomorphine. The brain of a normal dog, after 
subcutaneous injections sufficient to produce a dis- 
tinct anesthetic effect, does not contain morphine 
in demonstrable amount. In dogs habituated to 
morphine, however, the drug is easily demonstrable 
in the brain, even though symptoms have been ab- 
sent. Thus, in addition to the increased power of the 
habituated organism to des the drug, the de- 
creased sensitiveness of the brain cells to morphine 
also plays a part.—M. E. Morse (Hyattsville, Md.). 


2854. Hynek, R. W. Konnersreuth, a medical 
and psychological study of the case of Teresa Neu- 
mann. New York: Macmillan, 1932. Pp. 150. 
$1.50.—Teresa Neumann was a normal child born of 
humble parents at Konnersreuth, Bavaria, in 1898. 
At 14 she left school and became a farm laborer. At 
20 she collapsed from overwork and suffered a series 
of accidents to her brain and spinal cord which finally 
consigned her to bed and total blindness for four years. 
At the time of her recovery she began to hear voices 
and see visions and in connection with these appeared 
her stigmata, in the form of bleeding wounds in the 
side and on the hands and feet to correspond to the 
crucifixion wounds of Christ. Each Friday she would 
fall into an ecstasy in which she would follow in 
imagination the trial and crucifixion in their order 
of detail and at the appropriate moment her wounds 
would discharge blood. By Saturday the hemorrhage 
would have ceased and the wounds temporarily healed 
over until the next Friday. Between times she would 
attend to household work and appear normal with 
the exception of not eating or drinking. The only 
nutriment taken would be in the form of the Host at 
daily communion. There was no loss of weight in 
spite of the bleeding and household work. This 
abstinence lasted for months. The total extent is 
not made clear. Fifteen books have already appeared 
on the various aspects of this case.—J. P. Hylan 
(Stoneham, Mass.). 


2855. Lindenfeld-Lachs, E. Kosmetik und Psy- 
chologie. (Cosmeticsand psychology.) Int. Zsch. f. 
Indiv.-psychol., 1933, 11, 44-54.—A discussion by a 
a mg specializing in dermatology and related 
fields, of the problems presented in her practice. 
60% of her patients require psychological adjustment 
rather physical treatment or medication. De- 
fects of skin, features, etc., are naturally variously 
effective as factors in maladjustment, depending on 
the attitude of the patient toward them. Various 
home conditions are cited as causal influences in 
typically disturbing attitudes toward real or imagined 

ects.—O. N. de Weerdt (Beloit). 

















2856. Maier, N.R.F. A Gestalt theory of humour. 
Brit. J. Psychol., 1932, 23, 69-74.—The thought 
configuration which makes for a humorous experience 
must (1) be unprepared for, (2) appear suddenly and 
bring with it a change in the meaning of the elements, 
(3) be made up of elements which are experienced 
entirely objectively (no emotional factors can be 
part of the configuration), (4) contain as its elements 
the facts appearing in the story, which facts must be 
harmonized, explained and unified, (5) have the 
characteristics of the ridiculous in that harmony and 
logic apply only to its own elements.—M. D. Vernon 
(Cambridge, England). 


2857. Mayer, F. Zur Frage der Sublimie > 
(The problem of sublimation.) Zenibl. f. Psycho- 
therap., 1933, 6, 18-25.—Mayer traces the evolution 
of the idea from Plato through Nietzsche to Freud, 
and differentiates his own views from Freud’s. The 
essential of sublimation, according to Mayer, is the 
compulsive attitude of giving one’s self, which is 
independent of social, esthetic or ethical values, and 
not explained by the personal unconscious (i.e. genet- 
ically), but arises from the deepest unconscious. As 
illustrations, he analyzes the surgeon and the social 
worker. The surgeon’s original sadism not only does 
not explain genetically the added intellectual drive 
and impassioned desire to cure, but actually con- 
tradicts them. The social worker's desire to clean up 
dirt, literal and figurative, is a refinement of anal- 
erotic interests, but nota renunciation. The essential, 
however, is her intensive attitude as maternal helper, 
in comparison with which the dirt-component loses 
its affect. The sublimating attitude is accessible to 
everyone through dreams—an abandonment to a 
symbolic super-reality grasped only by intuition. The 
reaction of the sublimating person to reality is that 
of fantasy, and only a line separates sublimation from 
paranoia. In true sublimation, the renunciation 
associated with substitute satisfactions ceases to 
exist. The difference between sublimation and 
neurosis lies in the associated affect. A neurosis 
often arises from unconscious strivings toward sub- 
limation in the sense of ego-expression. Only from 
the fear of giving one’s self over, falsely interpreted 
as loss of personality, does the neurotic regress to the 
r6le of the child with unsatisfied wishes. Sublimation 
occurring in dreams and fantasies is the analyst's 
opportunity, and his task is to teach the patient to 
despise reality as banal and to attain a sublimated 
attitude toward his symbols, not through intelligence 
but through intuition —M. EZ. Morse (Hyattsville, 
Md.). 

2858. Oberndorf, C. P. Kidding —a form of humor. 
Int. J. Psychoanal., 1932, 13, 479-480.—“ Kidding’ 
seems to be a projection of the intolerance of the 
kidder’s super-ego 7g his own childishness onto 
the person being kidded. ular Leta a Aa in the 
various uses of the word kidding supports t 
of the relationship of humor to the super-ego. —o 
Blanchard (Philadelphia Child Guidance Clinic). 
Lord. Jocasta’s crime. London: 
Pp. xii + 215. 6/-.—A very critical 


2859. 
Methuen, 1933. 
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survey of abating Sener of incest prohibitions, and 
a new attempt, in the main upon a historical 
point of view, to answer the problems involved.— 
F. C. Bartlett (Cambridge, England). 


2860. Riviere, J. Jealousy as a mechanism of 
defence. Int. J. Psychoanal., 1932, 13, 414-424.— 
Discussion of the use of jealousy in analytic inter- 
views by a young married woman who came for 
analysis because of sexual frigidity and anxiety over 
a tendency towards homosexuality. At first it seemed 
that her jealousy over her husband was. the familiar 
mechanism of Cen gee of her own desires to be 
unfaithful, but later it seemed that this expression of 
jealousy was being used as a means of resistance to 
the analysis. It then appeared that the patient's 
dominant fantasy was one of robbing or despoiling 
another. In her jealous moods she would declare her 
husband and his loves were robbing her of everything; 
thus she was projecting her own wish to rob and de- 
spoil others. The origin of the patient's dominant 
fantasy of robbing and despoiling in her early oral- 
sadistic stage and the development of a sadistic 
super-ego are described. It is suggested that an ele- 
ment in jealousy is the unconscious apprehension of 
retribution for early fantasies of aggression through 
the partner's infidelity.—P. Blanchard (Philadelphia 
Child Guidance Clinic). 


2861. Roback, A. A. Personality tests—whither? 
Character & Personality, 1933, 1, 214-224.—The non- 
cognitive functions of man are measured in order 
(1) to throw light on the nature of personality and 
its mechanism; (2) to place an individual in relation 
to others; (3) to secure data regarding social behavior 
of the individual; and (4) to ascertain the best 
methods in moral and social training. What are the 
results? The first aim has not been reached because 
of the quasi-experimental activity in this field. How- 
ever, there is one definite negative result, namely, a 
discrediting of the existence of traits. As to the 
second objective, the test is of some value in diagnosis 
and even in prognosis, although much confusion 
reigns here because of lack of standards. The most 
satisfactory results have been obtained unexpectedly 
in gathering data of sociological significance, the third 
aim. This may be responsible for the interest being 
developed by the sociologist in the psychology of 
personality. The fourth, or pedagogical end, has not 
fared so well. However, there has been some con- 
certed effort put forth and a methodology has been 
developed.—M. O. Wilson (Oklahoma). 


2862. Riigheimer, K. Uber den Zusammenhang 
von Kiérperbau und Charakter nach Befunden aus der 
Karikatur. (On the relation between body build and 
character according to data from caricature.) Wiirz- 
burg: Triltsch, 1932. Pp. 68.—R. R. Willoughby 


(Clark). 

2863. T. R. Sur certaine conceptions de 
Panxiété et tion (Concerning 
certain conceptions of anxiety and their chronological 


relationshi 
—A consi 
constitute the foundation of 


—, méd.-psychol., 1932, 90, 383-391. 
tion of the — of anxiety which 
e phenomenologica| 
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metaphysics of Martin Heidegger. The origin and 
evolution of these concepts are traced through several 
schools of thought, including psychoanalysis.—P. 
Seckler (Clark). 

2864. Tauber, S. Individ Gedan- 
kengiinge in der medizinischen (Individual- 
psychological considerations in medical clinics.) Int. 
Zsch. f. Indiv.-psychol., 1933, 11, 8-19.—An extended 
review and discussion of the book Funktionelle Patho- 
logie by Gustav Bergmann (1932). Tauber finds 
many of the ideas stressed by Adler also emphasized 
by Bergmann, and points out that the latter does not 
credit Adler as the originator.—O. N. de Weerdt 
(Beloit). 

2865. Warren, H. C. Social nudism and the body 
taboo. Psychol. Rev., 1933, 40, 160-183.—The au- 
thor’s conclusions regarding the psychological effects 
of social nudism, based on his personal experiences in 
a German nudist colony at Klingberg. A brief his- 
torical account of the body taboo and a survey of 
present-day attitudes and practices in America re- 
garding nudism show that it is often permitted be- 
tween children and within families, but not socially; 
yet no adequate reasons for the taboo can be given. 
Two psychological questions are raised: (1) is the 
taboo inherent in human nature, and (2) is social 
nudism indecent? The author’s experiences show that 
the taboo is quickly broken, that shame and modesty 
reactions are completely reversed, and that the shock 
response quickly disappears and along with it exhibi- 
tionism and inspectionism; and eroticism is not 
stimulated. Complete nudism is contrasted with the 
near-nudism of stage and bathing beach in this 
respect. “It is not clear from the data at hand 
whether the practice of nudism could be applied with 
advantage to the community at large.” —A. G. Bills 
(Chicago). 

2866. Weiss, E. Regression and projection in the 
super-ego. Int. J. Psychoanal., 1932, 13, 449-478.— 
Illustrations of the réle played by the super-ego are 
given from a large number of cases. The super-ego is 
the parent image developed from the individual’s own 
past, persisting in the unconscious, created by psychic 
means. The imago is that of an omnipotent being, 
who is feared and hated but also loved; a being which 
bids the individual control certain impulses, which 
rewards and punishes, but which the individual cannot 
do without. The real ego, aware of this imago but 
knowing nothing of its psychic origin, can only per- 
ceive it in its manifestations, and this leads to belief 
in God. The idea of God has its origin as a projection 
of the super-ego. Rivalry between the personal 
super-ego and the analyst may be felt by the patient, 
and may produce a negative transference to the 
= ll Blanchard (Philadelphia Child Guidance 
Clinic). 

2867. Yoshimasu, S. Beschrieben und Erkliren 
der eigenen Triiume. (Description and explanation 
of one’s own dreams.) Jap. J. Psychol., 1931, 6, 897- 
912.—R. R. Willoughby (Clark). 

nei suoi 


2868. Ziveri, A. La caratterologia rapporti 
biologici paivologicl e giuridici. (Characterology in 
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its biological, psychological and juridical relation- 
ships.) Cervello, 1932, No. 2, 121-143.—A critica! 
review.—R. Calabresi (Rome). 


[See also abstracts 2764, 2786, 2793, 2817, 2890, 2901, 
2940, 2958, 2991, seis al 3045, 3101, 3102, 
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2869. Abély, X., & Trillot, —. Symptéme et 
syndrome pupillaire de la déménce précoce. (Pupil- 
lary symptom and syndrome in dementia praecox.) 
Ann. méd.-psychol., 1933, 91, 69-76.—Reaction of 
pupil to light shows rapid return to normal size after 
contraction, occurring with higher frequency in 
dementia poe than in normal subjects. Charac- 
teristics of this reaction are described, showing the 
features which distinguish it from the hippus and 
paradoxical reflexes. Its diagnostic value is also 
discussed.—P. G. Corby (Psychological Corporation) 

2870. Adelstein, L. J., & Carter, M. G. : 
its importance as a presenting symptom of brain 
tumor. Amer. J. Psychiat., 1932, 12, 317-329.— 
“Tt is generally recognized that patients with brain 
tumors may show evidence of psychotic disturbances, 
but that patients showing psychotic episodes may 
have tumor of the brain as the underlying cause has 
not been given its proper prominence in differential 
diagnosis." The authors present several cases show- 
ing that psychosis per se may be the first presenting 
symptom in tumor of the brain. —N. Goldman (Boston 
Psychopathic Hospital). 

2871. Barbé, J. B., Buvat, —, & Villey-Desmeserets, 
—. périodique et stupidité. (Periodic 
psychosis and stupor.) Ann. méd.-psychel., 1932, 90, 
17-21.—A detailed case study of a patient afflicted 
with a special form of periodic psychosis. Observa- 
tions made over a period of ten years reveal that the 

iods of depression which are ordinarily character- 
istic of the periodic psychoses are, in this particular 
case, replaced by periods of semi-stupor in the course 
of which certain symptoms seldom found in the 
periodic psychoses are manifested.—H. W. Karn 
(Clark). 

2872. Baruk, H. Epilepsie et troubles de la pensée 
intérieure. La “pensée et le syndrome 
paranoide d’origine comi (Epilepsy and dis- 
orders of subjective thought. The spoken thought 
and paranoid syndrome of epileptic origin.) Ann. 
méd.-psychol., 1933, 91, 32-51.—Lack of clarity, 
organization, adaptation to an end, volitional control, 
etc., are factors analyzed to show how thinking de- 
teriorates from a normal state through reverie, 
obsessions, hallucinations, uncontrolled utterance of 
all ideation, and finally develops into the volubility 
of paranoia. In epilepsy there are extreme abnormal 
symptoms analogous in their aspect to those in the 
psychoses. The study of epilepsy should consider 
the psychogenic as well as the organic basis of symp- 
toms. The physiological approach to the psychoses 
is urged. Case histories are presented revealing a 
combination of organic and psychogenic symptoms 
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which account for disorders in the thought processes 
in + reali S. Schultz (Psychological Corpora- 
tion). 

2873. Bassett, D. M. Our blind go to school. 
Tr. School Bull., 1932, 29, 74-78.—Ten case histories 
are presented of blind girls at Vineland. They are 
unlike in physical age (11-39), mental endowment 
(2 to 16 or i7 years), previous education, personality, 
and emotional reaction. Miss Bertha Johnson, a 
blind teacher, has planned their work.—EZ. M. 
Achilles (Columbia). 

2874. Beckham, A.S. Mental hygiene and charac- 
ter education. Ment. Hygiene, 1932, 16, 259-263.— 
In the beginning of life there are certain emotional 
drives, and the formation of the child’s character 
must depend on them as well as on the environment. 
Therefore, importance must be laid at the outset of 
education on these emotional drives. The objectives 
of character education, from the standpoint of mental 
hygiene, are to secure the highest development of 
personality and a thoroughly socialized individual. 
The highest socialization of the child requires that 
character and intellect go hand in hand. Intelligence 
is also important in trait development. Mental 
hygiene is interested in encouraging the development 
of certain traits and sublimation of others. Make 
the good attractive. A “bad” child is a maladjusted 
child.—E. M. Ligon (Union). 

2875. Brown, I. B. Current bibliography. Ment. 
Hygiene, 1932, 16, 169--176.—E. M. Ligon (Union). 

2876. Brown, S., II. Current criticisms of psy- 
chiatry. J. Amer. Med. Asso., 1932, 99, 710-714.— 
The author discusses criticisms of mental hygiene 
and psychiatry which have been brought out in 14 
recent articles. In the present paper an attempt is 
made to answer those criticisms which were illogical 
or were based on misinformation. Subjects of criti- 
cism were the mental hygiene movement, intelligence 
tests, behaviorism, and psychoanalysis.—D. J. Ingle 
(Minnesota). 

2877. Bucciardi, G. Sulle basi anatomiche e 
fisiologiche dell’intelligenza. Considerazioni a 
sito di un caso d’idrocefalo spontaneamente to. 
(The anatomical and physiological bases of intel- 
ligence. Consideration of the occurrence of a case of 
spontaneously recovered hydrocephaly.) Ist. di anat. 
pat. Univ. Bologna, Scritti med. dedicati a Ricardo 
Sumonini, 13-53, 1932.—The author begins with 
a restatement of the various hypotheses proposed up 
to the present as to the relation between the brain 
and intelligence. Weight, cortical folds, cortex, 

hrenology, local hypertrophy, etc., are considered. 

e later speaks of the importance of an abundant 
blood supply as well as of the enormous blood intake 
at the time of He May activity. It happens that a 
slight hydroce y frequently occurs with a high 
degree of intelligence. Many individuals are hydro- 
cephalic in childhood, though later cured of it. Upon 
investigation of an occurrence of h haly in a 
twelve-year-old child, the author found local hyper- 
trophy. He concurs with various authors in the 
belief that a slight recovered hydrocephaly may 
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coincide with extraordinary intelligence, since a rela- 
tively slight hydrocephaly is evidence of a large 
supply of blood and local hypertrophy of the brain.— 
R. Calabresi (Rome). 


2878. Campbell, R. B. The development of the 
care ofthe insanein Scotland. J. Ment. Sci., 1932, 
78, 774-792.—(The presidential address at the 
ninety-first annual meeting of the Royal Medico- 
Psychological Association, held at Stirling, July 13- 
16, 1932.) The development of the care 7 the insane 
in Scotland from the laet of the eighteenth century 
to the present is traced in detail. An outstanding 
figure in the er ge er is the American Dorothea 
Dix. The merits of the Scotch system are set forth. 
The world war and su uent financial difficulties 
have seriously handicap rogress in the last two 


decades.—-W. N. Hallett (Cedar Crest). 
2879. J., Joaki, E., & Thullier, R. Accés 
de phobie une maniaque périodique. (Onset of 


phobia in a case of manic-depressive psychosis.) 
Ann. méd.-psychol., 1933, 91, 76-81.—A discussion 
of a case history is presented showing an involvement 
of psychasthenic symptoms with most of the charac- 
teristics of a manic-depressive psychosis. The con- 
clusion is reached that a large number of obsessional 
paroxysms are conditioned by cyclothymic states.— 
R. S. Schultz (Psychological Corporation). 


2880. Claude, H., & Masquin, P. Tentatives 
de suicide au cours d’états obsessionnels. 
(Attempts at suicide during amnesia in the course of 
an obsessional state.) Ann. méd.-psychol., 1932, 
90, 424-428.—T wo attempts at suicide accompanied 
pt tor followed by a period of amnesia in a case of 
re) ional psychosis are described. The possibility 
of epilepsy or an epileptic equivalent acting in this 
case is examined and rejected. The difficulties in 
classifying and analyzing such a case are discussed.— 
P. Seckler (Clark). 


2881. Cocchi, A. L’opoterapia sessuale endovenosa 
nella neurastenia sessuale. (Intravenous sexual 
opotherapy in sexual neurasthenia.) Giorn. clin. 
med., 1932, 13, 815~831.—The author treated 70 cases 
of sexual neurasthenia with extracts from the gonads 
of lower vertebrates. The results were very satis- 
factory; accompanying psychic disturbances were 
hel as well as sexual troubles. The geno-cuti- 
reaction, which before treatment was frequently 
negative or only weakly positive, was stronger after 
this therapy.—R. Calabresi (Rome). 


2882. Cortesi, T. Intorno ad un caso di “stato 
crepuscolare isterico” e alle nuove concezioni sull’ 
isterismo. (On a case of the uscular hysterical 
state, and on the new concepts of hysteria.) Giorn. 
Veneto di sci. med., 1931, No. 9, 585-603.—The author 
reviews briefly a series of new studies on the relation- 
ship between hysteria and the extrapyramidal syn- 
drome, and gives the bio-psychological theory of 
Kretschmer on hysteria. He then discusses a case of 
the hysterical state, and gives a physio- 
psy: ical interpretation, according to the prin- 
ciples of Kretschmer.—R. Calabresi (Rome). 








2883-2890 
2883. Courbon, P. De I’ de l’applica- 
tion d’une peine 4 un ancien it guéri d’une 


psychose émotionnelle. (The advisability of apply- 
ing a prison sentence to a former offender after being 
cured of an emotional disturbance.) Ann. méd.- 
psychol., 1933, 91, 81-84.—Can imprisonment, the 
fear of which was a cause of a psychosis, lead to its 
recurrence? Is the possibility ol tones sufficient 
to dispense with the incarceration to which the pa- 
tient had previously been sentenced? The case his- 
tory which involved these questions is given, with a 
discussion of the psychiatrist's status in advising 
the court.—P. G. Corby (Psychological Corporation). 


2884. Da Rocha, F. Conceito da paranoia através 
do seculo XIX. (The conception of paranoia during 
the nineteenth century.) Rev. da Assoc. Paulista de 
Med., April, 1932.—The varying and widely differing 
connotations in which the term paranoia has been used 
are reviewed. Special consideration is given to the 
idea of paranoia which was popular under the in- 
fluence of Lombroso’s “anatomical” view of the 
criminal; the author believes that Freud’s concep- 
tions bear a close resemblance to those of this school. 
The antecedents of paranoia are to be found in paren- 
tal alcoholism and hysteria and other hereditary 
diseases, as well as in certain affections of the indi- 
vidual patient during the period of development 
of the principal nervous centers. Congenital syphilis 
may be a cause of paranoia, as well as of other forms 
of degeneration. The conclusion, however, is that 
‘‘we know the facts of degeneration, for we observe 
them every day; but we do not know the processes 
through which they realize themselves. '’—(Courtesy 
J. Ment. Sct.). 


2885. Davies, S. P. Education of the public in 
mental hygiene. Ment. Hygiene, 1932, 16, 238-258.— 
The author describes the vogue of mental hygiene. 
He believes that it should not be curtailed, but that 
it should be made familiar to the laity and practiced 
by legitimate psychiatrists. He believes that there 
must be more education and suggests ways of accom- 
plishing this, besides listing the means now in prog- 
ress. He describes mental hygiene as “the ability of 
people to get along together in this world” and from 
this definition shows the great use and need of mental 
hygiene. He says, “Mental hygiene makes no pre- 
tence of offering a passport to a new Utopia. On the 
contrary, it undertakes a social mission.”—E£. M. 
Ligon (Union). 


2886. Dos de Willebois, J. M. M. v. d. Over de 
tijden ruimtezinstornis in een gaval van psychas- 
thenie. (Disturbances in time and space in a case of 
psychasthenia.) Psychiat. en neur. med., 1932, 576- 
590.— This is an extensive observation, with numerous 
introspections by the author, concerning feelings 
of unreality and disturbances in the ception of 
space, time, and the “plan of the body,” with the 
consequent changes in self-consciousness. There is 
full insight into the abnormality of these experiences. 
The pertinent literature (with the exception of v. 
Gebsattels) is given. In particular, the author dis- 
cusses, on the one hand, the views of Griinbaum, 
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and on the other, those of Janet.—M. E. Morse 
(Hyattsville, Md.). 

2887. Ebaugh, F. G. The crisis in chiatric 
education. J. Amer. Med. Asso., 1932, 99, f05-707.— 
In the author's participation in the activities of the 
Division of Psychiatric Education of the National 
Committee for Mental Hygiene he has conducted 
an inventory and appraisal of psychiatric teaching 
facilities. This study included a visit to each school 
with interviews with the administrative officers and 
teaching staff. Additional information was obtained 
concerning the attitudes of medical students and 
recent graduates. In addition to presenting the data 
collected in the study the author traces the develop- 
ment of psychiatric teaching in the United States, 
describes the present crisis, and outlines plans for 
future development. Although the recent develop- 
ment of facilities for psychiatric education offers 
definite grounds for encouragement, only 16 of the 
60 schools visited were considered to offer adequate 
teaching in psychiatry.—D. J. Ingle (Minnesota). 

2888. Eyrich,M. Ueber Character und Character- 
verainderung bei kindlichen und chen ep- 
tikern. (Character and character changes in epileptic 
children and adolescents.) J. Neur. & Psychopathol., 
1932, 141, 640-644.—Among all the variety of 
etiological and characterological pictures in epilepsy, 
three typical syndromes stand out: (1) Slowing of 
all psychic functions; loss of spontaneous activity; 
unproductiveness and inelasticity of thought; and 
inability to grasp new impressions. Eyrich used the 
Rorschach procedure to test these characteristics. 
(2) Explosive irritability with egocentric over- 
sensitiveness to ss to interests and vanity; moodi- 
ness; outbursts of anger; and reckless motor erup- 
tions. (3) The syndrome of hyperkinesis (Kramer 
and Pollow), with elemental compulsive restlessness; 
aimlessness; increased suggestibility; and poverty of 
feeling. None of these syndromes is pathognomonic 
of epilepsy. The third is of exogenous origin and 
is found also in encephalitis. The familial occurrence 
of epilepsy forces the assumption of a constitutional 
predagesition— MM. E. Morse (Hyattsville, Md.). 

2889. Fribourg-Blanc, —, & Masquin, P. Tenta- 
tive de suicide au cours d’un état second chez un 
obsédé anxieux. (Attempt at suicide in the course of 
a secondary state in a case of an anxiety obsession.) 
Ann. méd.-psychol., 1932, 90, 428-434.—A report 
and discussion of a case showing symptoms of anxiety 
depression alternating with periods of agitation. 
After a period of normalcy an attempt at suicide 
was made during a state resembling somnambulism. 
Discussion of the case follows.—P. Seckler (Clark). 


2890. Glover, E. 5 ee ee 
the classification of mental disorders. J. Ment. Sci., 
1932, 78, 819-842.—‘ Psychoanalysis looks forward 
to an increasingly close alliance with pure psychiatry.” 
“An ‘end-product’ classification in psychiatry is 
inadequate and must give way to a more functional 
approach."’ There are three essential factors to be 
considered in a classification: “(1) a descriptive, 
clinical standard, (2) a systematic ego standard by 
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which psychiatry can define its relation to other 
psychological data, and (3) a qualitative standard 
which, by virtue of specific or almost specific relation 
to the psychoses, acts as a check on the systematic 
standard.”’ The classification of some of the psy- 
choses in terms of these three factors is sketched with 
the aid of six tables and charts.—W. N. Halleit 
(Cedar Crest). 


2891. Gordon, R. G., & Norman, R. M. Some 
pe om ge lage experiments on mental defectives in 
tion to the tions which may 
underlie speech. I. Brit. J. Psychol., 1932, 23, 20- 
41.—The abilities of 100 high-grade mentally defec- 
tive females and 100 low-grade males, in the domain 
of speech and of spatial manipulation, were tested 
with the tests devised by Head bo r aphasics, and with 
a simple multiple-choice experiment, similar to that 
used by Yerkes for his a While language as a 
whole was found to be difficult, simple word manipu- 
lation was easier than the manipulation of configura- 
tions involving less familiar patterns of spatial 
orientation and control. The behavior of defectives 
in respect of configurations, whatever the nature 
of these, seemed to be closely correlated. There was 
also a marked tendency to perseveration.—M. D. 
Vernon (Cambridge, England). 


2892. Gordon, R. G., & Norman, R. M. Some 
psychological experiments on mental defectives in 
relation to the perceptual configurations which may 
underlie speech. II. Brit. J. Psychol., 1932, 23, 
85-114.—The mental defectives described in the 
previous paper were tested with a series of puzzle- 
boxes with increasingly complex lever systems. The 
results were similar to those obtained with analogous 
experiments on animals. As many as 144 defectives 
did not rise above the general trial-and-error method, 
reinforced by a capacity to learn; they were unable to 
form an immediate perceptual configuration of the 
whole problem. All but the lowest grade idiots could 
learn by experience. Normal adults found no dif- 
ficulty in grasping the problem. Success was roughly 
correlated with general intelligence. When the 
defectives were tested with the Rorschach ink-blots, 
very little imagery was found to occur, and this was 
related fairly closely to intellectual capacity. Ten- 
dency to description was related to intelligence, but 
did not correspond to richness of imagery. There was 
very little abstract imagery or combination of ideas 
into any sort of composite picture; the images per- 
ceived were simple configurations.—M. D. Vernon 
(Cambridge, England). 

2893. Hart, B. Psychology and psychiatry. Ment. 
Hygiene, 1932, 16, 177-201.—Hart investigates the 
part that psychology has played so far in the develop- 
ment of psychiatry, and the place that it may legiti- 
mately hope to occupy in the fature. He uses the 
term psychology to denote concern with a particular 
group of phenomena, the group to which the terms 
menial and subjective may also be applied. He 
also uses it to include the explanation of behavior and 
mental processes by conceptions derived from sub- 
jective experience. In the first case, it is self-evident 
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that psychology is employed by every psychiatrist. 
It is in the second, or causal sense, that psychology 
is denied any useful place in the sphere of psychiatry. 
In an endeavor to show the relationship of the two, 
the author gives a history of the use of psychology in 
the progress of psychiatry. He reviews Kraepelin's 
work and that anet and Freud, showing how the 
last has advanced the case of psychology and its use 
in psychiatry. A discussion is presented as to the 
different methods and approaches to psychiatry, and 
the possibilities of these. These approaches consist 
of physiology, chemistry, physics and psychology. 
The author states that “The aim of this address has 
been to show that no one of these approaches can 
claim an exclusive divine mission to govern psy- 
chiatry.” It is, however, the duty of each approach 
to give us all the knowledge it can.—E. M. Ligon 
(Union). 


2894. Janota, O. Offene Abteilung fiir Geistes- 
kranke am Spital. (Open wards for mental patients 
in general hospitals.) Cas. cesk. lék., 1932, 998-1001. 
—Janota reports on 6 months’ activities of the open 
wards in the neuropsychiatric section of the Prague 
City Hospital. In these are studied especially those 
patients who cannot be accurately diagnosed at home 
and are unsuitable for an institution (light cases of 
paralysis, psychotic conditions following head in- 
juries, hysterical twilight states, etc.). Of 7281 cases 
admitted, only 17 had to be transferred to an institu- 
tion. Because of the possibility of coéperation with 
other agencies, open psychiatric wards are better 
suited to general than to mental hospitals, while with 
the latter institutions, family care plays a greater part. 
These wards are also very important for psychiatric 
ne and research.—M. E. Morse (Hyattsville, 
Md.). 


2895. Leroy, R., & Médakovitch,—. Difficultés de 
diagnostic dans la démence précoce. (Difficulties 
of diagnosis in dementia praecox.) Ann. méd.-psy- 
chol., 1932, 90, 457-469.—A report of two cases in 
which diagnosis was difficult and changed at subse- 
quent readmissions. Self analysis and reports by 
both subjects are included. Misinterpretation of 
symptoms and incorrect diagnoses are pointed out 


and discussed.—P. Seckler (Clark). 


2896. Leroy, R., & Rubenovitch, P. Manie chroni- 

p wih (Mére et fille internée avec un syn- 

e 4yant simulé un début de paralysie générale.) 
(Atypical chronic mania. Mother and daughter 
confined with a syndrome which resembled the onset 
of general paralysis.) Ann. méd.-psychol., 1932, 90, 
420-424. sat rei report of a mother and daughter 
who showed the same gone type of disturbance, 
symptomatic of general paresis, but evolving into 
a chronic hypomania. The authors believe that an 
hereditary explanation on the basis of a morbid con- 
stitution must be considered as causal in these cases. 
—P. Seckler (Clark). 

2897. “nna = Rubénovitch, P., & Trelles, J. O. 
Un cas de mani e (évoluant depuis 10 ans 
sans eiaittenamant i ectuel). (A case of chronic 
mania progressing for 10 years without intellectual 
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deterioration.) Ann. méd.-psychol., 1932, 90, 56-60.— 
A detailed case study of a patient who manifested 
symptoms of such a marked character as to lead to 
an early diagnosis of chronic mania. The case is a 
peculiar one, however, inasmuch as intervals of 
depression and intellectual deterioration have been 
entirely absent during the ten years following the 
patient's first admittance to the psychiatric hospital. 
—H. W. Karn (Clark). 

er looks at 


2898. MacEachran, J. M. A philosoph 
mental hygiene. Ment. Hygiene, 1932, 16, 101-119. 
—This article, in its introduction, explains the term 
philosopher, used in connection with Pythagoras, its 
creator. He bequeathed to posterity a prescription 
for mental health that up to the present day remains 
unexcelled. The secret of that prescription lies in 
the new meaning that he gave to the Greek word 
katharsis, which means purification. In this article 
are brought out the different significances this word 
katharsis has had in the course of years. Later the 
idea of katharsis was taken up and developed into a 
complete philosophy of life by Plato, the greatest 
champion of mental health in the ancient world. The 
point emphasized in philosophy at the time of Plato 
was that in both law and medicine less attention 
should be given to incurables, and more to those who 
can be cured and to the prevention of disease and 
crime generally.—E. M. Ligon (Union). 


2899. Miiller, L. Erfolgreiche therapeu- 
tische Behandlung von Potus und tion bei 
Dimpfung mit Lubrokal. (Successful psychothera- 
peutic treatment of alcoholism and masturbation 
with the sedative action of Lubrokal.) Zentbl. f. Psy- 
chotherap., 1933, 6, 1-7.—Miiller relates the case of a 
married woman, who, introverted, spoiled by her 
mother, psychosexually undeveloped, and neglected 
by her husband, discovered accidentally during preg- 
nancy that alcohol “made her feel better.” Later, 
with growing alcoholism, her sexuality broke through 
suddenly, spontaneously, and obsessively in the form of 
masturbation. Weighed down with guilt, inferiority 
feelings, and depression, she had given up entirely. 
The author cured both the alcoholism and the auto- 
erotism by simple psychotherapy, reinforced by 
Lubrokal, which he has used successfully in many 
neurotic cases. It acts on both cortical and vegetative 
centers. The physical and mental tranquillity which 
it produces gives the patient a feeling of improvement, 
and thus helps him to break through the vicious circle 
so often present in these cases.—M. E. Morse (Hyatts- 
ville, Md.). 


2900. Notkin, J. A clinical study 


of psychoses 
associated with various types of par ge ore 
Amer. J. Psychiat., 1932, 12, 331-346.—A iatric 


and clinical-laboratory investigation of eight psy- 
chotic patients with pronounced signs of endo- 
crinopathy. The patients showed various types of 
psychoses and endocrine dysfunction. Finding only 
8 cases of psychoses in association with endocri- 
nopathies of gross character in a state hospital popu- 
lation of patients, the author takes this “to 
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indicate that the relation of endocrine dysfunction 
to mental disorders has been over-rated considerably, 
especially as we bear in mind the frequent occurrence 
of endocrine dysfunction without psychosis.’’ No 
pathological findings were made in the laboratory 
other than those expected in cases of definite endo- 
crinopathy. Psychiatric examination did not show 
an etiological relationship between the endocrine 
dysfunction and the psychoses. The author feels 
that the mere understanding of the dynamics of the 
patient is not sufficient, and concludes, “It seems that 
the fundamental cause of the psychoses in this group 
of patients, especially in the schizophrenias, still 
remains obscure.”"—N. Goldman (Boston Psycho- 
pathic Hospital). 


2901. Nowotny, K. WNervositit. (Nervousness.) 
Int. Zsch. f. Indiv.-psychol., 1933, 11, 20-28.—Objec- 
tively considered, a nervous person is one who behaves 
incorrectly. Nervousness appears typically whenever 
an individual faces a situation which is new and 
which he cannot meet adequately. He may then 
react either with no objective response, as in the 
death feint of some animals, or with an over-activity, 
a “storm” of response. Simple biological explana- 
tions, such as the assumption of a neurotic constitu- 
tion or of minus-variants, are not satisfactory. Adler 
is credited with the contribution that the organ in- 
feriority is not in itself a cause of maladjustment, but 
that this follows only upon the conscious experience 
of the defect. Whether concerned with temporary 
or with far-reaching adjustments, the essential nature 
of an experience of nervousness is a feeling of uncer- 
tainty. If an age or a time of life presents new and 
unusual situations which many have not been trained 
to meet, many cases of nervousness will appear. In 
most cases the nervousness appears as an excuse for 
a defect, especially a possible one feared in anticipa- 
tion. Disturbances of heart action or of digestion, 
headaches, cramps, fainting, etc., are all readily 
understood expressions of nervousness when viewed 
as excuses. Over-sensitiveness to criticisms or diffi- 
culties, as well as physical disorders, are symptomatic. 
The greater frequency of nervousness among women 
as compared with men is explained when the mascu- 
line culture is considered. Treatment of nervousness 
should obviously be preventive, achieved by the 
proper development in childhood of a courageous 
attitude toward life.—O. N. de Weerdt (Beloit). 


2902. Ombredane, A., & Leibovici, R. Modifica- 
tion et disparition transitoire d’un syndrome hallu- 
cinatoire chez un cryptorchide a la suite d’une orchido- 
ree Evolution ultérieure vers e. 
Modification and transitory disappearance of an 
hallucinatory syndrome in a case of cryptorchidism 
following an orchidopexy. Final evolution toward 
hebephrenia.) Ann. méd.-psychol., 1932, 90, 435-442. 
—Report of a case of dementia praecox in which 
hallucinations were influenced by a condition of 

torchidism, in which the subject was obsessed 
eer bane of impotence. After surgical interference 
the nature of the hallucinations was changed and the 
case tended toward hebephrenia. Analysis of the case 
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and a brief discussion of the mechanism of hallucina- 
tions follows.—P. Seckler (Clark). 


2903. Oriani, F. Tuberculosi e malattie mentali 
(contributo statistico anatomo-clinico). (Tuber- 
culosis and mental disease; an anatomo-clinico- 
statistical contribution.) Riv. sper. di fren., 1932, 
56, 392-417.—The author has studied the question of 
the mutual causal relation between tuberculosis and 
mental disease on the basis of 1800 cases of mental 
disease (among them 386 schizophrenics). The 
group of schizophrenics exhibits by hee the greatest 
percentage of tuberculosis (46%). He comes to the 
obvious conclusion that even with schizophrenia no 
causal interrelation exists, unless it be that the same 
constitution is connected with both diseases. There 
are tabulated details and comparisons with findings 
in the literature.—R. Calabresi (Rome). 


2904. Paulian, D., & Stanesco, J. Contribution a 
l’étude des troubles mentaux dans le parkinsonisme. 
(Contribution to the study of mental disturbances in 
Parkinson’s psychosis.) Ann. méd.-psychol., 1932, 
90, 392-400.—After a review of the theories con- 
cerning the organic basis and the psychic manifes- 
tations in the parkinsonian psychosis, the authors 
present their own findings and conclusions. They 
believe that a profound enfeeblement of the will 
(essentially conditioned reflexes) and of the emotions, 
governed by the autonomic system, underlies all 
the other psychic disturbances noted in the past, 
which are only passing episodes in the course of a 
long illness. Self-observations by patients corroborate 
these conclusions. The general agreement that the 
specific lesions in this disease are found in the mesen- 
cephalon supports this interpretation.—P. Seckler 
(Clark). 


2905. Pavlov, I. P. Neuroses in man and animals. 
J. Amer. Med. Asso., 1932, 99, 1012-1013.—Pavlov 
objects to the point of view expressed by Dr. Schilder 
in his Somatic Basis of Neurosis (J. Nerv. & Ment. 
Dis., 1929, 70, 502.) Schilder says “‘ These important 
experiments of Pavlov and his school can be under- 
stood only if we look upon them in the light of our 
experiences in the neuroses. We cannot interpret 
the neurosis by ‘means of the conditioned reflex, but 
by means of the psychic mechanisms we have studied 
in the neurosis we can very well interpret what takes 
place in the conditioned reflex.”" Pavlov points out 
that to understand we must analyze complex phe- 
nomena in terms of simpler ones. The change in 
behavior must come from a change in the nervous 
system. We must face the question why certain 
conditions will produce an abnormal complex in one 
person but not in others. We must be able to outline 
the conditions under which the neuroses develop. In 
dogs the neuroses are known to develop in those 
animals in which there is not the proper nce 
between the excitatory and ‘inhibitory 
There are three main circumstances which will bring 
about the breakdown. They are over-straining of the 
excitatory processes, over-straining of the inhibitory 
processes, and conflict brought about between the 
two processes as in applying the ccotttioned positive 
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2908. Rodiet, —, & 
maniaque-dépressive 
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and conditioned ~~ pers stimuli in quick succession. 
The complexity subjective experiences in the 
human re only by elaboration of the same physi- 
ological processes observed in the conditioning of 
reflexes in dogs, and consequently the study of subjec- 
tive experiences cannot be thought to yield anything 
useful as an explanation of the elementary neuroses 
in “Of course, for the final physiological 
analysis of the problem of neuroses and psychoses 
there remain a number of undecided questions. Is it 
possible to produce neuroses in cases of well-balanced 
nervous systems? Is the initial unbalance of the 
nervous system a primary phenomenon, i.e., an innate 
property of the nervous tissue itself, or a secondary 
one depending on some innate peculiarity of other 
systems of the organism apart from the nervous 
system? Do there not exist along with the innate 
properties of the nervous system also other conditions 
in the organism which determine this or that degree 
of normal function of that system? .. . I am busy 
at the present time with some of these questions and 
already have some material at hand for their deci- 
sion.’’—D. J. Ingle (Minnesota). 


2906. H. M. Economic loss to New York 
state and the United States on account of mental 
disease, 1931. Ment. Hygiene, 1932, 16, 289-299.— 
A statistical paper showing the costs of mental 
diseases in both New York state and the United 
States. Losses due to hospital cases are divided 
into two items: (1) cost of maintenance of patients 
in hospitals, and (2) loss of earnings due to the dis- 
ability of patients. The author presents tables show- 
ing the capacity to earn, estimated loss of net future 
earnings of males (total loss $54,542,784) and estimated 
loss of net future earnings of females (total loss 
$20,455,673). In New York state the average annual 
per capita cost of maintenance of patients was $831.62. 
In the United States, the cost per capita was $623.72. 
On this basis the maintenance of 333,317 patients 
in the United States during the year 1931 was $207,- 
896,479. This, added to the loss of future net earn- 
ings, brings the grand total to $742,145,956.—E. M. 
Ligon (Union). 


2907. Potter, H. W. years of psychiatry. 
Ment. Hygiene, 1932, 16, 4-22.—In this article are 
explained the advances that psychiatry has made 
in the last twenty-five years. Probably the most 
outstanding feature of psychiatry has been its closer 
and closer integration with medicine and biology. 
In intelligence testing psychiatrists have been able 
to detect various mental deficiencies. In many 
cases of mental abnormality psychiatrists have 
shown that hereditary factors enter. Improper func- 
tioning of the endocrine glands has also been recog- 
nized as a vital cause. In many medica! schools 
psychiatry is taught in close connection with the 
study of medicine. One of the most dramatic ad- 
vances in psychiatry has been the discovery of the 
cause and the development of a form of treatment 
of general paralysis.—E. M. Ligon (Union). 


Lagache, D. Psychose 
et délire d’invention. (Manic- 
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depressive psychosis and delusion of invention.) 
Ann. méd.-psychol., 1932, 90, 446-450.—A report of 
a case in which a systematic delusion of invention 
accompanied a manic-depressive psychosis.—P. Seck- 
ler (Clark). 

2909. Roemer,H. [Ed.] Bericht iiber die zweite 


deutsche Tagung fiir e Hygiene in Bonn am 
21. Mai 1932 mit dem tthema : Die 
Aufgaben der psychischen Hygiene. (Report on the 


second German meeting for mental hygiene i in Bonn, 
May 21, 1932, with the principal topic: the eugenic 
problems of mental hygiene.) Berlin: de Gruyter, 


1932. Pp. 142. RM. 6.00.—R. R. Willoughby 
(Clark). 

2910. Rony, H. R. Juvenile obesity. Endo- 
crinol., 1932, 16, 601-610.—In a series of 50 cases of 


obesity in childhood and adolescence there were 8 
feeble-minded having an IQ range of 35 to 72. The 
relationship was not an etiological one.—D. J. Ingle 
(Minnesota). 

2911. Russell, W. L. Is it to the advantage of the 
mental hospital to maintain a school of nursing? 
Ment. Hygiene, 1932, 16, 56-62.—This article indicates 
that it is an advantage for a mental hospital to main- 
tain a school of nursing —E. M. Légon (Union). 

2912. Schmidt-Lamberg, H. Die erzieherischen 
Aufgaben des Pflegepersonals in Anstalten. (The 
educational responsibilities of the nursing personnel 
in institutions.) Zentbl. f. Psychotherap., 1933, 6, 
59-62.—Almost every disease leaves lasting traces 
in the patient’s psychic life, and these are engraved 
during the course of the illness. Ignorance or indiffer- 
ence concerning this effect aggravates the conse- 
quences of the disease. If the patient must make 
permanent readjustments in his régime, it is impor- 
tant that preparations for them should be undertaken 
during his hospital stay. This educational task 
devolves on the nursing personnel, after consultation 
with the doctor. Almost every patient passes through 
three emotional stages: (1) Gnawing, secret anxiety 
until he is clear as to the nature and consequences 
of his disease. This phase can be eased and shortened 
by sympathetic and constructive guidance. (2) Joy 
when the patient feels the life-forces returning. (3) A 
sudden reaction when he realizes how far he still is 
from his usual life and, in many cases, that he must 
hereafter submit to restrictions. This sequence must 
be carefully watched by the nurse, whose educational 
task begins as soon as the patient's life is saved. She 
can lessen his resistance to his new way of life. Fur- 
thermore, the patient reveals his anxiety more 
readily to the nurse than to the physician. This 
secret anxiety must be relieved if the convalescent’s 
depression is not to pass into a state of chronic sus- 
pense. The nurse’s help must be given progressively, 
discreetly, unobtrusively, often apparently casually.— 
M. E. Morse (Hyattsville, Md.). 

2913. Simon, T., & Lariviére, P. Hypothéses sur 
la démence précoce. (Hypotheses on dementia 
praecox.) Ann. méd.-psychol., 1932, 90, 450-455.—A 
summary of an article in another number of the same 
journal questioning the use of the term “dementia 
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praecox”’ to denote a clinical entity. Two types are 
distinguished: (1) that in which the dementia is 
accompanied by a definite and great degeneration of 
intelligence; (2) that in which intelligence remains 
within the normal limits. Discussion of the question 
by Baruk, Minkowski, and Targowla is presented.— 
P. Seckler (Clark). 

ental 


2914. Stephenson, W. M. Studies in experim 
psychiatry. III. P-score and inhibition for high-p 
cases. J. Ment. Sci., 1932, 78, 908-928.— 
vidence is presented for a high direct relationship 
between p-scores and the inaccessibility of the prae- 
cox patient. An exceeding high p-score makes the 
prognosis in a praecox case very unfavorable. There 
are six figures in the text.—W. N. Hallett (Cedar 
Crest). 

2915. Stevenson, G. S. On being a patient. 
Ment. Hygiene, 1932, 16, 37-55.—In this article is 
described in very detailed form the attitude a patient 
should take toward his doctor. The patient should 
codperate with the doctor in his work. The patient 
should take a calm attitude toward his disease. In 
many instances a patient’s disease may be con- 
tributed to by some guilt element or some fear. In 
this article are explained three fundamental prin- 
ciples pertaining to the patient's attitude: (1) the 
person should talk freely with the physician; (2) the 
physician should give the patient the impression that 
he is there to help him in his difficulty, and that he 
is doing everything in his power; (3) the family should 
show a codperative feeling towards the patient. The 
last is especially desirable when the patient is a 
child.—E. M. Ligon (Union). 

2916. Taylor, E. J. ts on the status of 
nursing and mental h schools of nursing. 
Ment. Hygiene, 1932, 16, 264-276.—Some impressions 
are presented as to the status of mental hygiene 
nursing received through correspondence conducted 
by the Mental Hygiene Section of the American 
Nurses’ Association. The author found that the 
difficulties of mental nursing are numerous and the 
facilities inadequate. He sets forth some of these 
difficulties and shows how they have been met and 
how the status of mental nursing has improved. 
The American Psychiatric Association has approxi- 
mately fifty schools of nursing on its accredited list. 
Better facilities are to be hoped for in the future.— 
E. M. Ligon (Union). 

2917. Thompson, W. O. The nervous manifesta- 
tions of thalmic at different in the 
disease. Endocrinol., 1932, 16, 487-491.—The nerv- 
ous symptoms characteristically present in Graves’ 
disease are Pe. assumed to be caused by the 
disease itself. The author believes that emotional 
instability is a part of the constitutional predisposi- 
tion to develop goiter. Questioning large numbers 
of patients has shown that they were usually naturally 
nervous, worrying, and emotionally unstable before 
the disease developed, and that the thyrotoxic condi- 
tion merely served to exaggerate these reactions. 
Careful observation of patients who have recovered 
from Graves’ disease has shown that these nervous 
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symptoms persist in subdued form even though 
goiter disappears.—D. J. Ingle (Minnesota). 


2918. Toulouse, E., Courtois, A. & P. 
Paralysie générale infantile simulant lim ; 
avec syndrome de Little. (Infantile general paralysis 
resembling imbecility accompanied by Little’s syn- 


drome.) Ann. méd.-psychol., 1932, 90, 417-420.— 
Difficulties of diagnosis are pointed out in a case of 
infantile general paralysis. A diagnosis of imbecility 
with the presence of the syndrome of Little is ruled 
out only by knowing the entire past history and 
evolution of the case.—P. Seckler (Clark). 


2919. Toulouse, E., Marchand, L., & Courtois, A. 
L’encéphalite psychosique aigué des al 
(Acute psychotic encephalitis in alcholics.) Amn. 
méd.-psychol., 1933, 91, 1-31.—Complete clinical, 
anatomical, and biological studies indicate that in 
acute alcoholic psychosis encephalitic lesions may 
frequently occur. The paper includes a review of 
literature, description of syndromes, microscopic 
slides, and a special study of 14 cases. There is 
evidence that the disorder in this form occurs with 
greater frequency, severity and mortality in men 
than in women.—R. S. Schultz (Psychological Cor- 
poration). 


2920. Wilson, D. C. Atypical facial neuralgia. 
J. Amer. Med. Asso., 1932, 99, 813-817.—In addition 
to the neurological and sensory symptoms some 
patients manifest emotional disturbances and be- 
havior in disproportion to other symptoms. There 
is a sensitive, egotistical, and self-centered personality 
based on an underlying inferiority feeling, and there 
is physical well-being which seems almost impossible 
in the presence of such suffering as is claimed. The 
pain may serve to exteriorize a conflict. It is con- 
cluded that some cases of atypical facial neuralgia 
are psychogenic in origin. ener Be onatin should 
be the first method of treatment attempted. 7 cases 
are described and discussed.—D. J. Ingle (Minnesota). 


2921. Winternitz, M. C. A physician looks at men- 
tal hygiene. Ment. Hygiene, 1932, 16, 221-232.— 
The author divides his discussion into three headings: 
(1) the former method of treating patients and of edu- 
cating physicians; (2) the extension of the medical 
course by means of a basic study of science followed 
by an application; and (3) the association of mental 
hygiene with medical work and the Yale method of 
teaching both. The author explains the difficulties en- 
countered in (1) and how the mental hygiene move- 
ment stimulated a broader view. At Yale basic 
sciences, especially those dealing with the nervous 
system, have been greatly strengthened. In its clinical 
aspect, the department of psychiatry and mental 
hygiene has established itself firmly, both in instruc- 
tion and in care of patients. The author then sets 
(Oak y implications of this program.—E. M. Ligon 

nion). 


2922. Wright, R. tals for 


Hydrotherapy in hospi 


mental cases. Boston: Tudor Press, 1932. Pp. 396. 
$3.00.—R. R. Willoughby (Clark). 
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2918-2927 


2923. Abély, X., & Abély, P. L’affectivité dans la 
démence précoce. (Affectivity in dementia praecox.) 
Ann. méd.-p l., 1932, 90, 455-457.—Summary and 
discussion of disturbances of affect in dementia 
praecox, the main article appearing in another number 
of the same journal. The author believes that 
neither affective nor intellectual disturbances are 
subordinate, but must both be considered on the 
same plane.—P. Seckler (Clark). 


2924. Young, R. H. WN c features of per- 
nicious anemia. J. Amer. Med. Asso., 1932, 99, 
612-614.—In a series of 515 cases, 20% showed well 
defined cord ee as indicated by reflex changes 
and ataxia. The lesser changes in the nervous sys- 
tem were not included. Of the total group 4.5% 
showed psychotic trends as manifested in acute 
deliria, depressions, paranoid states, and memory 
and disposition changes. The incidence‘of neurologic 
features in pernicious anemia as reported by others 
is reviewed and discussed.—D. J. Ingle (Minnesota). 


[See also abstracts 2699, 2796, 2852, 2944, 3041, 
3102. ] 
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2925. Banister, H. Sentiment and social organiza- 
tion. Brit. J. Psychol., 1932, 22, 242-249.—The 
attempt to find the foundation of group behavior in 
instinctive tendencies fails, as does also the psycho- 
analytic libido theory, since the group arises through 
the organizing tendency of the mind, which is broken 
down by analysis. Animals with this organizing 
capacity form more or less permanent sentiments 
around suitable objects, these sentiments having 
a great determining influence on their behavior. 
When animals, either of the same or different species, 
come together, they are very likely to form senti- 
ments toward each other, a herd or group being the 
outcome. When sentiments are formed round ideals, 
altruistic behavior is the outcome. One of the most 
pressing psychological problems is the study of the 
conditions most conducive to sentiment formation.— 
M. D. Vernon (Cambridge, England). 


2926. Bloomfield, L. New York: 
Holt, 1933. Pp. 573. $3.00.—R. R. Willoughby 
(Clark). 


2927. Bluemel, C. S. The mind in government. 
Ment. Hygiene, 1932, 16, 233-237.—The weakness 
of representative government lies in the fact that 
men differ in mental make-up and that no man 
can readily represent another man’s mind. The 
representative government does not require that a 
man —— the minds of those who have elected 
him. The ability to lead or dominate a group does 
not necessarily represent an ability to interpret 
the group. Mental misrepresentation is at its worst 
when a people is ruled by a dictator. To establish 
interpretative government—government that would 
give psychological representation and not merely 
numerical representation—a nation would require 
some form of legislative pur that could ratify or veto 
acts of a more aggressive body.—E. M. Ligon (Union). 


2928-2936 
2928. Chen, T. S., & Shryock, J. Chinese 
rela terms. Amer. Anthrop., 1932, 34, 


tionship te 4 

623-669.—China offers a unique field for the study of 
relationship terms, since a vast literature amnding 
over three thousand years and the Chinese interest 
in relationship terms, connected with reverence for 
ancestors, provide a body of materials already partly 
organized. No preliminary inquiries into the meaning 
of such terms are necessary, as among primitives, 
since the Chinese have carefully defined them, <y 
ularly in the Confucian canon, where a special di 
tionary of relationship terms with a pues 
exists. The authors discuss various systems of rela- 
tionship terms proposed by anthropologists, and 
define the Chinese as a descriptive system, in which 
the terms attained uniformity only in the course of a 
long historical evolution. Elaborate analyses and 
fairly exhaustive lists of terms are presented, accom- 
panied by very full historical notes. There ‘are four 
tables, illustrating in genealogical form the varying 
use of terms by fathers’ and mothers’ clans, and by 
husband and wife in referring to members of each 
other’s clan. A Chinese index follows.—C. M. 
Diserens (Cincinnati). 

2929. Cleland, J. B. University expedition to 
study the natives of Central Australia. Science, 
1933, 77, 260-261.—An account of an expedition 
organized in August, 1932. The exact situation chosen 
was Mt. Liebig, situated almost on the Tropic of 
Capricorn, 200 miles by track west of Alice Springs. 
The following studies were carried out: (1) a com- 
plete determination of the basal metabolism of two 
fresh natives; (2) tests on blood grouping which 
showed that only groups A and O occur amongst the 
Central Australian natives; (3) studies on pathological 
conditions. The presence in some subjects of boom- 
erang legs, and in several instances of a soft enlarge- 
ment of the parotid glands on each side, was noted. 
In addition, much miscellaneous data were obtained 
on outlines of hair tracts, condition of teeth, color 
of skin, hair and eyes, special information as regards 
the curve of the spine, shape of the foot, etc. In 
order to supplement the specific data obtained, ex- 
tensive cinematograph records were made of cere- 
monies, daily occupations, collecting and preparing 
foods, making and preparing utensils, etc. The 
expedition was financed by a grant from the Rocke- 
feller Foundation.—H. W. Karn (Clark). 


2930. Culbertson, E. Bridge . In 
Contract Bridge Blue Book of 1933. New York: 
Bridge World, 1932. Pp. 445-504.—0O. L. Harvey 
(Boston). 


2931. De Boer, W. C. On the nature of state action 
in punishment. Monist, 1932, 42, 605-626.—The 
author rejects the deterrent and reformatory theories 
of punishment and advances a form of the retribution 
theory as more satisfactory. He admits that if we 
identify punishment with state action in punishment 
the retribution theory also fails, since state agency 
could never fix the just proportion between guilt and 
pain. Several arguments are adduced to show that 


the retributive theory does not designate the state as 
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the proper agency of punishment, but rather the 
instrument of a concept or type of consciousness, the 
standard of the ideal person. The possibility of ideal 
punishment presupposes a definite set of moral con- 
victions, based in turn on a definite religious con- 
sciousness on the part of society.—C. M. Diserens 


(Cincinnati). 

2932. Densmore, F. An tion of a trick 
performed by Indian Amer. Anthrop., 1932, 
34, 310-314.—I ncidental observation of the procedure 
of a Chi medicine man revealed the mechanical 
trick behind the practice of tipi shaking, an alleged 
method of invoking spirits very influential among 
Indians and frequently cited as evidence by spirit- 
pone —C. M. ens (Cincinnati). 

33. Densmore, F. A resemblance between 
Yoshan antl Paiaaeneae Amer. et 1932, 34, 
690-700.-—-By recording more than 2000 Indian songs 
and analyzing them according to a uniform method, 
the author has attempted to find the norm of Indian 
singing. The songs utilized come from many culture 
areas, which the author lists. The present paper con- 
siders two phases of song that are icularly prim- 
itive, viz., melodic narrative and the rhythmic unit. 
The discussion is based on comparison of Yuman, 
Pueblo and Seminole son The norm of Indian 
songs is to be found r eir rhythm, not in their 
melodic progression. A rhythmic unit occurs in a 
majority of Indian songs under systematic analysis, 
and a characteristic rhythmic pattern occurs in the 
songs of certain tribes. This pattern, with modifica- 
tions, passes from tribe to tribe and may serve as 
evidence of former contacts of widely separated 
groups.—C. M. Diserens (Cincinnati). 

2934. F. The native music of American 
Samoa. Amer. Anthrop., 1932, 34, 415-417.—Two 
sorts of songs are used in American Samoa: (1) a 
crystallized melody which is repeated without change 
and handed down from one generation to another; (2) 
a long narrative or speech sung to an improvised 
melody. The first class are chiefly war songs, the 
second work songs or songs accompanying children’s 

ay. Most types of work are accompanied by song. 

moans always sing in chorus. Comparisons with 
Panama and Ute Indian songs reveal common traits. 
“In the improvised songs of the Tule Indians of 
Panama oak the ‘rudimentary’ Ute songs, we have 
a distinct art form, the singer having a freedom and 
skill in his use of musical material that is not required 
in the repetitions of a set melody.”"—C. M. Diserens 

(Cincinnati). 
2935. —e E. P. Kunst und Religion der 
Ii. Hamburg: Friederichsen & Co., 


1933. Pp. "48. RM. 20.00.—R. R. Willoughby 
(Clark). 
2936. D’Ucel, J. Berber art. Norman: Univ. of 


Okla. Press, 1932. Pp. 227. $4.00.—An account of 

the observations of the author and her mag on 

the Saaeee ar, ethnology, pores oe 

ye geria. Native pottery, jewelry, weaving 
stressed and plentifully illustrated.—R. R. 


Willoughby (Clark). 

















2937. Eggenwieler, P. Die Psychologie des 
Diebstahls. (The psychology of theft.) Désch. 
Zsch. f. d. ges. gerichtl. Med., 1932, 19, 92-113.— 
After a brief statement of early theories of the genesis 
of theft, the discussion of te ope factors is summed 
up under three headings: (1) the environmental 
factors and their influence on the areca thief, (2) 
the inherent factors and the thology of 
theft, and (3) the important nthees in in ne = 
attempt is made to establish the ee 
characteristics of the habitual thief. coin be is 
devoted to a philosophical and chological inter- 
pretation of the causes and effects of theft, based on a 
few cases and on generally accepted assumptions. A 
bibliography of 35 titles is given.—E. B. Greene 
(Michigan). 

2938. Eliot, T. D. bt Sa 
Hygiene, 1932, 16, 85-1 
the necessity of harmonious feelings in a family. The 
author uses as illustrative material the case history of 
a man and wife who have one child. The author 
indicates the abnormal effects that improper attitudes 
between husband and wife can have upon the child. 
Jealousy and antagonism between parents may cause 
in their children mental retardation, , sical disease, 
or delinquency. For the welfare o child it is 
best to subject it to the influence of a one of the 
combating parents; two conflicting attitudes tend to 
bring abnormalities in the child. We have many 
instances where the child of an harmonious home is 
normal, and also instances where a change from a 
discordant to a harmonious home has apparently 
restored normality. The harmonies that are essential 
to the child’s welfare will come, not from seeking 
harmony as an end, but as a by-product of intelligent 
interaction with the developing child as its objective. 
—E. M. Ligon (Union). 

2939. Ellis, H. of sex: a manual for 
students. New York: Long & Smith, 1933. Pp. 
xii + 377. $3.00.—The opening chapter concerns 
itself with the biology of sex. There are chapters on 
the sex impulse in youth, sex deviation and erotic 
symbolism, homosexuality, and marriage. There isa 
discussion on the psychological needs and techniques 
of love and the necessity for considering it a refined 
art. The concluding chapter deals with the dynamic 
nature of the sex impulse and with sublimation. At 
the close of each section there is a bibliography of 
English titles.— M. G. Willoughby (Clark) 

2940. Emery, E. Van N. The in tion of the 
erotic component in man. Family, 1932, 13, 255- 
266.—The problems which sex and the love life present 
to the individual may be traced in the development 
of the child’s sensory experiences. These present 
two divergent patterns: the erotic patterns of child 
behavior and the development of his love life. Both 
originate as a result of pleasurable oenuey, stimulation 
very early in life, but separate earl ie as 

mer. 


harmony? Meni- 
—This article indicates 


isolated developmental wn ae, Soa 
J. Sociol.). 


2941. Faucett, L., & Maki, I. A study of 
sathndions aati deataaae 


English 
from the latest 
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2937-2944 


word-counts. Tokyo: Matsumura Sanshodo, 1932. 
Pp. 12 + 252 + 12. $1.25.—Only those words com- 
mon to Thorndike’s and Horn’s lists are here included. 
The method of combining the two credit systems 
involved: (1) working out the new credit-numbers 
for the primary plus the derivative forms after placing 
the derivatives in Horn under the primary form given 
by Thorndike; and (2) working out a new method 
of giving credit-numbers on a common basis. This 
latter step involved: (a) adding together the revised 
credits of the two earlier lists; and (b) from the sum 
of revised credits under 30 subtracting 21 and from 
the sum of those over 30 subtracting 20. The reason 
for this latter step was to make the credit-numbers 
begin with 1. In the tabulation of words, the follow- 
ing information is given: Thorndike’s classification; 
its frequency in terms of the revised list; Horn’s 
classification; its revised frequency; the total of the 
revised frequencies; the final rating. At the end of 
the volume is given a list of words having values 1 to 
34 (the highest value in the entire list is 120), arranged 


in order of value.—O. L. Harvey (Boston). 


2942. Field, G. C. Prejudice and impartiality. 
New York: McBride, 1932. Pp. 116. $.80.—The 
approach is psychological as well as analytical. There 
are seven chapters and an appendix: What Prejudice 
Is; How Prejudice Works; Forms of Prejudice I-II- 
III; The Outlook For Impartiality; The Technique of 
Impartiality; and Prejudice and the Moral Jud 
Prejudice is defined as “the influence of any feeling 
on our thinking, except the desire to know the truth 
or any other feeling that reinforces this desire, in 
so far as it reinforces it.’’ There are three sources of 
prejudice: impulses, desires, or emotional tendencies 
centering around the self; the working of habit; and 
emotional tendencies directed towards other people.— 
W. N. Hallett (Cedar Crest). 


2943. Fortune, R. F. Omaha secret societies. 
New York: Columbia Univ. Press, 1932. Pp. 193. 
$4.00.—The study is one of the religious — es and 
practices of the Omaha, and of the social forms in 
which these are expressed. After an introduction and 
general sketch of the social order, there are principal 
chapters on the concept of the sacred in general, 
particularly i in its bearing upon the activities of the 
healing societies; on the secret societies themselves; 
and on religious practices of several sorts. There are 
minor chapters on individual religious experience 
and on tales and legends bearing on religion. The 
culture is a thoroughly organized hereditary aristoc- 
racy, with, however, a number of fictions, including 
that of democracy. The religion is pessimistic; there 
is a marked divergence of belief between the initiated 
and the uninitiated; and the basic religious attitudes 
appear to be derived by extension of verbal connota- 
tion of terms for familiar psychological and even 
physiological processes. —R. R. Willoughby (Clark). 


2944. Freedman, B. The psychiatry of ultraism. 
Amer. J. ee 1932, 12, 347-354.—A psychiatric 
discussion ultraistic movements in art.—N. 
Goldman — Psychopathic Hospital). 





2945-2951 


2945. Frenzel, H. John Millington Synge’s work 
as a contribution to Irish folk-lore and to the psy 
chology of primitive tribes. Diiren-Rhid: Sah ml 
ski, 1932. Pp. 69.—(Not seen). 


2946. Fry, C. L. The affiliations of 
American leaders. Scient. Mo., 1933, 36, 241-249.— 
From about the first half of Who's Who for 1910-11, 
the names are classified with reference to occupations 
and also with reference to denominational church 
membership; and relationships between the two are 
shown.—J. F. Dashiell (North Carolina). 


2947. Gaudet, F. J., & Marryott, F. J. Predictive 
value of the Ferson-Stoddard law aptitude examina- 
tion. Amer. Law School Rev., 1930. 7, 27-32.—The 
study of the application of this test to students in 
the New Jersey Law School demonstrates that it is 
probably not true that marks received in freshman 
year are superior to the aptitude examination in 
predictive value; but also that although the test 
does measure legal aptitude it does so inexactly. 
It is suggested that the test be used in combination 
with other devices to produce a more accurate predic- 
tion. —-O. L. Harvey (Boston). 

2948. Gilmore, M. R. Importance of ethnobotani- 
cal investigation. Amer. Anthrop., 1932, 34, 320- 
327.—Attention is called to a neglected field of 
ethnological investigation, viz., the relation of 
primitive peoples to the plants about them and 
especially their floral environment, which determines 
so many details of ritual, decoration, and poetic 
allusion. The study of ethnobotany aids the proper 
understanding of the interrelations of all the several 
traits of the whole material and intellectual culture 
of a people in its entirety. It is essential to the cor- 
rect diagnosis of the symbolism of objects and the 
significance of allusions in ritual texts, and thus 
yields illuminating evidence on questions of ethnic 
psychology. Primitive philosophy, folk-lore, history, 
and linguistics are equally illuminated by ethno- 
botanical studies, which should be correlated with a 
study of the beginnings of other sciences within 
primitive groups. The author outlines methods for 
studying ethnobotany and directions for the collec- 
tion of specimens and relevant information in this 
field.—C. M. Diserens (Cincinnati). 


2949. Goldberger, E. Zur Psychologie der Dyslalia 
universialis. (The psychology of lisping.) Monatssch. 
f. Ohrenhk., 1933, 67, 73-84.—Hypotheses concerning 
lisping are unsatisfactory. Most writers merely assume 
that certain sounds are “ too difficult."" Goldberger’s 
theory is teleological and is based on Adler’s psy- 
chology. Functional lisping (physiologically, defec- 
tive muscular codrdination) has causes similar to neu- 
rotic manifestations. It influences the child's 
position, and he uses it for a definite purpose—to 
remain babyish. Lispers occupy a special position in 
the family which brings coddling or much attention. 
They are typically anxious, asocial, physically in- 
ferior, demanding service and emphasizing their need 
for protection. Inability, in reality an active will 
not to learn correct speech—the primary and most 
important means of understanding among human 
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beings—is a symptom both of asociality and depend- 
ency and of neurotic clinging to early childhood, at 
which stage all these phenomena are normal. It is 
comparable to the abnormal persistence of fantasy 
lying. Stein’s theory is difficult to evaluate, i.e., that 
a parallelism exists between changes of sounds in 
lisping and in the historical development of lan- 
guages, and that lisping is not a defect or regression 
but a normal variant. Society's interest is to main- 
tain the status quo in speech. The individualistic 
or asocial child, striving for power or overcompen- 
sating for inferiority of his speech s, struggles 
we the usual forms. Actually, little is known 
the reasons why the child projects his difficulties 
on the field of speech. If merely technical treatment 
is given, the speech defect may disappear, only to be 
replaced by some other symptom. Goldberger 
rts cases bearing out her theory.—M. E. Morse 
(Hyattsville, Md.). 


2950. Greenman, E. F. Origin and development 
of the burial mound. Amer. Anthrop., 1932, 34, 
286-295.—This is a study of the origin of the custom 
of burying the dead in mounds of earth. Explanations 
have assumed three forms, viz.: those assuming an 
objective origin; those dealing entirely with the 
subjective element; and those which picture the trait 
as arising from interplay between the two factors. 
The author illustrates these types of explanation and 
analyzes further American data on the topic, con- 
cluding that “The mound wore trait is the prod- 
uct of four circumstances, which, listed in their 
probable order of occurrence, are as follows: (1) 
regard for the sanctity of the grave made necessary 
(2) its protection from vandalism effected by deeper 
graves; and when (3) the mound was either con- 
sciously conceived or suggested accidentally in one 
or more ways, é.g., as an excuse for communal labor 
and consolidation of group sentiment, then (4) it was 
accepted as a solution because of the difficulty of dig- 
ging beneath the hardpan, i.e., the hard, firmly 
textured earth about three feet below primitive 
ground surfaces.’’—C. M. Diserens (Cincinnati). 


2951. Hart, H. opinions about business 
ty: a consensus of magazine opinion in the 
- S., 1929-32. Amer. J. Sociol., 1933, 38, 665-687. 


emergency, as expressed in leading magazines, were 
summarized for the period January, 1929, to June, 
1932. Two groups of general periodicals, the huge- 
circulation (over one million) group and the lesser- 
circulation, or S.N.N.C., group (including the Sur- 
vey, Nation, New Republic, and Christian Century), 
were analyzed in detail by “attitude indicators” — 
simple, unmodified statements of specified attitudes 
or propositions. The huge-circulation group showed 
a fourfold increase in the number of indicators per 
month for the 1932 period, the S. N. N. C. group an 
elevenfold increase. The h irculation grou 
accorded 54% of <7 their atti indicators to busi- 
ness conditions and prospects and oo campai 
against the Gupetsiod, thet. B.. yc. aa. 
The attitudes of the former were consistently more 
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optimistic, though the optimism decreased through 
1932. The periodicals of the S. N. N. C. group were 
more realistic, following the trend of actual conditions 
more closely. To economic planning the S. N. N. C. 
group accorded more attitude indicators than to any 
other topic. The huge-circulation group accorded 
more attention to the stock market, credit and cur- 
rency, and international aspects of the depression 
than did the S. N. N. C. group, but less to unemploy- 
ment and relief.—(Courtesy Amer. J. Sociol.). 


2952. Hill, G. E. Educational progress and 
achievement of reformatoryinmates. Educ. Trends, 
1933, 2, 21-27.—Describes the educational status of 
1500 inmates committed to the Illinois State Reforma- 
tory at Pontiac from June, 1930 to January, 1932.— 
M. B. Jensen (Chicago). 


2953. Hogbin, H. I. Sorcery at Ongtong Java. 
Amer. Anthrop., 1932, 34, 441-448.—Several systems 
of black magic exist at Ongtong Java, in the Solomon 
Islands. These are the properties of the joint families, 
the headman being the sorcerer. According to tradi- 
tion these systems were introduced from foreign places. 
The black magician is one of a class of specialists deal- 
ing with ritual spells; he works by methods of homeo- 
pathic and contagious magic; he specializes in 
producing illness, and is discovered by the aid of 
female spirit mediums. He is combated by means of 
counter spells. Black magic is usually employed 
where legal redress is impossible; it may prevent men 
from breaking the laws, and so serve a social end. No 
one, not even a priest, can resist black magic. In 
exceptional cases the sorcerer suffers violence if the 
victim or his family is powerful. On the whole, black 
magic is employed on the side of law and order, and 
helps maintain social stability—C. M. Diserens 
(Cincinnati). 

2954. Kano, H. Some problems of social psy- 
chology in recent times. Jap. J. Psychol., 1931, 6, 
425-438.—R. R. Willoughby (Clark). 


2955. Kondo, T. In the cause of the new social 
psychology. Jap. J. Psychol., 1931, 6, 611-622.— 
R. R. Willoughby (Clark). 


2956. Mair, E. Die Psychologie der nationalen 
Minderheit. (The psychology of national inferiority.) 
Minster: Aschendorff, 1933. Pp. 86. RM. 3.00.— 
R. R. Willoughby (Clark). 


2957. Maller, J. B. Vital indices and their relation 
to psychological and social factors. Human Biol., 
1933, 5, 94-121—New York City can be divided 
into 310 small communities of about 23,000 people 
each, and these areas were studied with reference to 
birth and death rates, infant mortality, juvenile 
delinquency, intelligence, school progress and attend- 
ance, and proportion of foreign-born. Desirable 
characters were found to go —. A “common 
factor D’’ was found, and social adjustment, mental 
ability, and measures of vital statistics ate 
positively with it. Marked national differences were 


found. The areas were distinctly homogeneous, and 
because of this a single index for a city would have 
very little meaning.—O. W. Richards (Yale). 
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2958. M W. Navaho dreams. Amer. 
Anthrop., 1932, 34, 390-405.—This is a study of the 
nature and diagnostic significance of Navaho dreams, 
with suggestions for the study of dreams among 
primitives. Dreams are significant factors in the 
every-day life of the Navaho. Whether a dream is 
bad and requires attention depends upon the dis- 
turbing affect which persists on awakening. Dreams 
are regarded as warnings sent by gods, spirits or 
witches. If bad, they may presage spirit hostility and 
coming sickness, requiring the performance of public 
ritual chants as a protection. Morgan confines him- 
self to the manifest content of Navaho dreams, and 
discovers certain types of causality identical with 
those found by Piaget in the thought processes of 
children. There is probably instinctive use of certain 
types of causality. The Navaho dreams deal with 
tribal mythical material that is the socialized expres- 
sion of the individual’s psychic energy. There are 
universal dreams which attract little attention and no 
customary interpretation. Repetitive dreams streng- 
then traditional beliefs about dreams. Animal! dreams 
usually concern the snake, coyote, and bear. Death 
dreams are frequent and have standard interpreta- 
tions. There is a definite ritual for getting rid of 
unpleasant dream affects. The dreams studied were 
spontaneous, i.e., did not coincide with some interval 
of initiation, fasting, burial, or other social crises.— 
C. M. Diserens (Cincinnati). 


2959. Mukerjee, R. The criterion of optimum 
population. Amer. J. Sociol., 1933, 38, 688-698.— 
Among lower organisms the optimum density—the 

int at which average expectation of life is highest— 
is determined from without by natural selection in 
the course of struggle for existence. Man escapes 
these checks through his control over the environ- 
ment, and social and psychological factors are relied 
upon to sustain an optimum density. In less advanced 
societies, where these factors are not sufficiently 
insistent, natural checks enter to maintain an equilib- 
rium density, which is, however, quite different from 
the optimum. As civilization advances, control of 
natality and mortality increases, attention is given to 
improving the quality of the species, and a more 
progressive type of human population develops.— 
(Courtesy Amer. J. Sociol.). 


2960. M G. P. The science of culture. 
Amer. Anthrop., 1932, 34, 200-215.—Social an- 
thropology and sociology are not two distinct sciences. 


They are two approaches to the cultural behavior of 
man. Cultural behavior is socially rather than 
biologically determined, so that the study resolves 
into one of social or group habits. To the student of 
culture heredity is a mere condition comparable to 
geographic environment. Group habits are equivalent 
to the culture traits of the anthropologists in part and 
to the customs and folkways of sociologists. Folkway 
is the preferable term. Culture is super-individual, 
and cultural phenomena, from their independence of 
the laws of biology and psychology, operate in a dis- 
tinct realm, the super-organic, which must be studied 
by a special method. Society by itself is insufficient 
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to explain the existence of culture. Insects are social, 
but man alone, by having language, capacity for habit 
formation, intelligence, and social nature, possesses 
culture. Hence sociology is not, as most sociologists 
define it, the science of society, but the science of 
culture. Culture is a more distinctively human 
phenomenon than society.—C. M. Diserens (Cin- 
cinnati). 

2961. Murray, E. The “noble savage.” Scient. 
Mo., 1933, 36, 251-257.—Informal historical com- 
ments on the Susquehannock Indians as the prototype 
of that favorite 18th-century fiction the “natural 
man.'’—J. F. Dashiell (North Carolina). 


2962. Niceforo, A. Le du bas- e et le 
moi inférieur des individus et des (The 
speech of the rabble and the lower self of individuals 
and of societies.) Rev. de I'Inst. de sociol., 1932, 12, 
499-538.—In case of blocked instincts and desires, 
the self may elaborate diverted satisfactions or 
“auto-consolations,” a general form being the de- 
velopment of insensibility. Crime and suicide are 
the two supreme forms of liberation. The person 

rforming “equivalences” and “auto-consolations” 
is almost never aware of the mechanism. Societies, 
too, resort to such defenses—myths, fables—partic- 
ularly when their ideals fail to be realized. Obscene 
speech is verbal auto-erotism. “ Dirty"’ speech differs 
from erotic speech, although subtly related. When 
continually used, it is based upon an unrecognized 
regressive sexual impulse or upon hate. “Coarse” 
speech is likewise a verbal discharge of combativeness. 
The display of obscene, dirty, and coarse language is 
also iconoclasm directed against the standards of a 
dominant class, which the speaker rejects.—(Courtesy 
Amer. J. Sociol.). 


2963. Nystrom,G.H. America as Filipino students 
see it. Rel. Educ., 1933, 28, 149-154.—Current 
literature was searched for brief statements expressing 
various attitudes regarding American life by Filipino 
students. 113 of these were printed upon separate 
slips and sent at random to a part of the 600 Filipino 
students in the United States with instructions to 
sort the statements according to veracity. The 
returns were studied by the psychophysical method 
of equal-appearing intervals according to the Thur- 
stone procedure. Of those replying, 63% were 
wholly self-supporting, while only 5% did. not earn 
any of their expenses. Filipinos appear to associate 
more readily with the various foreign elements than 
with Americans. Although considerable appreciation 
was shown of the opportunities offered bet many 
expected too much and became disillusioned. Those 
financially independent and those earning 75% of their 
expenses were more appreciative than those earnin 
50% or less. Many shades of appreciation an 
criticism of American religious, social and economic 
life were shown.—J. P. Hylan (Stoneham, Mass.). 


2964. Oliver, R. A. C. The musical talent of 
natives of East Africa. Brit. J. Psychol., 1932, 22, 
333-—343.—90 natives of East Africa were tested with 
the Seashore Measures of Musical Talent, special 
methods of administration being used, and their test 
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scores compared with those of American seventh- 
grade children, these being taken to be of approxi- 
mately equal school standing. The Africans were 
superior to the Americans in the senses of intensity, 
time and rhythm, but inferior in the senses of pitch 
and consonance and in memory for tones. There was 
no correlation between the tests and age, and very 
little with intelligence, except in the tests for sense 
of consonance and memory for tones, probably 
because here the nature of the tasks was difficult to 
understand.—M. D. Vernon (Cambridge, England). 


2965. Perel, Y. A., & Lubimov, A. A. [Eds.] 
N e (Juvenile de- 
linquents.) Moscow: Narkom 1932. Pp. 68.— 


This is a source book containing documents and 
papers concerning the problems of juvenile delin- 
quency. There is a description of laws governing 
juvenile delinquency, and various measures to prevent 
it. The participation of various public organizations 
in the prevention of juvenile delinquency is discussed. 
Methods of combating neglect and homelessness of 
children are described. A leading part is taken by the 
Children’s Aid Society.—A. Koosts (Berkeley, Calif.). 


2966. Powdermaker, H. Feasts in New Ireland. 
The social function of eating. Amer. Anthrop., 1932, 
34, 236-247.—In general, the communal eating of 
food and customs concerning it serves the double 
function of maintaining the cohesion of a group and 
of determining the relation of the individual to the 
group. This implies that society maintains its exist- 
ence by a system of sentiments, attaining collective 
expression on ritual occasions. Feasts are forms of 
ritual to which all must conform or else lose prestige 
and comfort. In New Ireland systems of sentiment 
center about important life crises such as birth, mar- 
riage and death, trade, exchange of gifts, the privilege 
of women to extol their husbands, industry, and the 
maintenance of individual prestige. In such case 
feasts constitute the at a ty ritual to conserve, 
strengthen, and transmit the traditional sentiments 
of the occasion.—C. M. Diserens (Cincinnati). 


2967. President’s Research Committee on Social 
Trends. Recent social trends in the United States. 
New York: McGraw-Hill, 1932. Pp. xcv + 1568. 
(2 vol.) $10.00.—R. R. Willoughby (Clark). 

2968. Putnam, E. J.S. The lady; studies of cer- 
tain significant of her history. (New ed.) 
New York: Putnam, 1933. Pp. 348. $2.50.—R. R. 
Willoughby (Clark). 

2969. R., T. Indivi 
7 (Individual-psych and criminal law.) 

nt. Zsch. f. Indiv.-psychol., 1933, 11, 69-74.—The 
problem of rehabilitation of the delinquent vs. 
“satisfaction of the law” is presented in various 
as Individual attitudes and ethical con- 
siderations receive most attention.—O. N. de Weerdt 


(Beloit). 

2970. Racine, A. Les conditions économiques de 
la famille comme facteur de la 
(Economic condition of the family as a factor of 
juvenile delinquency.) Rev. de I’ Inst. de sociol., 1932, 
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12, 539-563.—The families of 300 juvenile delin- 
quents in Brussels were classified into five economic 
classes: indigence, poverty, mediocrity, ease, and 
riches. 40% of the families were in the two lowest 
classes, 49% in the central class, and 11% in the 
two upper classes. Occupation of the father of the 
delinquent was “laborer” in 66% of the cases, while, 
in the whole active male population of the district, 
only 43% were “laborers.”” 38% of the mothers 
were employed outside of the home. Poverty as a 
factor of delinquency, however, is poverty relative 
to the possessions of others in the environment and 
to one’s past situation; rapid economic change in 
either direction can shake the moral equilibrium of 
the individual and of society; and economic condi- 
tions are ey the direct and immediate cause of 
delinquency, though they play a preponderant réle 
in creating the other circumstances favorable to its 
development.—(Courtesy Amer. J. Sociol.). 


a. B. Z. The incest barrier: its 
réle in —— Brit. J. Psychol., 1932, 
22, 250-276.—Civilization is seen in the capacity of 
man to live in organized groups. To this end natural 
impulses become modified for social gains. The 
family, the first human group, became consolidated 
by the acceptance of incest barriers. These were not 
consciously formulated, but arose, not specifically 
to check the lust of the pater familias, but in the 
production of a harmonious family group, changing 
it into a social group. The sanction of the incest 
barrier is primarily the persistence through childhood 
of the infant's belief in the omnipotence of the par- 
ents, later developed into a religious attitude and 
consolidated by rites expressive of ancestor worship. 
The persisting family is a social group with such 
survival value that other societies which may have 
ignored the incest barrier have died out. The family 
group is the pattern on which all other groups are 
formed. With the formation of the clan and the 
classificatory system of relationship the rules of 
incest become extended beyond the two primary 
incest prohibitions, that between parent and child 
and that between brother and sister, to general mar 
riage restrictions.—M. D. Vernon (Cambridge, 
England). 


2972. Smith, J. J. What one college thinks of war 
and peace. J. Appl. Psychol., 1933, 17, 17-28.—A 
survey of opinions among 518 students and 37 faculty 
members at this college with a questionnaire con- 
taining 48 items concerning the individual's attitude 
toward war and peace, showed 31% favoring idealistic 
pacifism, 30% realistic pacifism, 15% moderate 
militarism, and 10% extreme militarism.—P. G. 
Corby (Psychological Corporation). 

2973. Stein, L. Der Stand der 
Phoniatrie unter der Kon 

1924-1928. (The status of the sciences of 
speech defects and voice training according to the 
principles laid down at the Vienna con 1924- 
1928.) Monatssch. f. Ohrenhk., 1933, 67, 171-187.— 


These two subjects have developed, especially in 
Austria and Germany, into a comprehensive 
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independent field of medicine. They are also gaining 
ground in other countries. Stein gives an extensive 
and critical review of recent trends and advances in 
the constituent fields as illustrated in the papers pre- 
sented to the Vienna meetings between 1924 and 
1928. The chief subjects treated are: stuttering; 
the functional dyslalias; ‘‘stammering writing’ 

speech as a psychic and social phenomenon, with 
special reference to Adler’s psychology; the influence 
of ideational ages on speech disturbances and their 
importance for treatment; speech disturbances in 
mental and neurological diseases; the relationship 
of physical types to the characteristics of the singing 
voice and its importance for training; methods of 
culture of the ae and singing voice; the occur- 
rence and treatment of speech and voice disturbances 
among school children; and apparatus for the treat- 
=—_ of speech defects.—M. E. Morse (Hyattsville, 


2974. Taft, D. R. Testing the selective influence 
of areas of delinquency. Amer. J. Sociol., 1933, 38, 
699-712.—The conception of delinquency in certain 
areas in large cities has been established but not yet 

one letely explained. A survey of crime in the city 

anville, Illinois, offered opportunity to test 
eairentiy selective processes. It showed that over 
two-fifths of adult felons resident in Danville and 
committed to prison or reformatory during three 
years had a criminal record before coming to the 
city and that probably over half of them cannot be 
called “ Danville gemenet or products of its delin- 
quency areas. e conclusion, though confined to 
this one study, is that areas of delinquency not only 
produce delinquency but act as selective forces 
attracting delinquents and pre-delinquents.—(Cour- 
tesy Amer. J. Sociol.). 


2975. Thurnwald, R. The psychology of accultura- 
tion. Amer. Anthrop., 1932, 34, 557-569.—Accultura- 
tion is the process by means of which objects, insti- 
tutions, customs and ideas are adapted to new condi- 
tions, such as arise in their passage from one social 
group to another. Psychologically the process is 
the same as that of accepting a new contrivance for 
one’s daily use, except that the acceptance is on a 
social scale and involves a more complicated conflict 
of motives. The process is also comparable to that 
of learning. It is communal learning, and is illu- 
minated by certain results from studies of nality. 
Elements of culture entering another social environ- 
ment tend to change in function, and there is con- 
siderable difference in the rhythm and tempo of 
diffusion of various elements. Luxuries and devices 
which fit into the life of a people are accepted readily. 
The selection of elements a ted depends largely 
upon (1) the ways of contact, and (2) the vom: me 


attitudes of the two groups. The tance of any- 
thing influences the whole cul constitution 
of t concerned. Three factors must be 


considered: (1) the attitudes and relations between 
the giving and the accepting peoples; (2) the con- 
stitution and tradition of the accepting people; (3) 
the circumstances in which such sandlisebee takes 
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place. Where there is great difference, there are at 
first several stages of sense of inferiority on the part 
of the inferior group, followed by recovery and asser- 
tion of native cultural values. The culture and con- 
stitution of the accepting people determines great 
differences in the motives and objects of selective, 
rejective and transformative processes which fix the 
final range and form of accepted elements. Finally, 
accidents are sometimes important in determining 
the effects of cultural contacts. The developments 
resulting from group attitudes due to contacts are of 
great psychological interest to students of sex, lan- 
guage and nationality. Modern cultural contacts 
are peculiar in volume and rapid effect. They are less 
imbued with vital implications than those of the 
past. The problem of acculturation is the most 
essential one of social history.—C. M. Diserens (Cin- 
cinnati). 


2976. Umedzu, H. Functional analysis of drawing. 
Jap. J. Psychol., 1931, 6, 543-568.—R. R. Willoughby 
(Clark). 

2977. Ushenko, A. Beauty in art. Monist, 1932, 
42, 627-629.—The author argues against Ducasse’s 
contention that beauty is not essential to art, urging 
that Ducasse’s emotionalist interpretation of art 
implies the contrary. Esthetic contemplation im- 
plies attention to the object that embodies the 
artist's feeling. But if the object were not pleasant 
to the senses we would not attend to it for the sake of 
the artist's feeling. Even the artist requires the stimu- 
lus of beauty in order to attend to his own creations. 
No substitute for beauty can curb the contemplator’s 
attention in order to overcome indifference to feeling 
from outside. Beauty is instrumentally indispensable 
to esthetic experience and must be one of the stand- 
ards of art criticism.—C. M. Diserens (Cincinnati). 


2978. Vierkandt, A. Handwirterbuch der Sociolo- 
gie. (Pocket dictionary of sociology.) Stuttgart: 
Enke, 1931. (4 vols.)—An encyclopedic dictionary 
of sociology, in which each article is written by an 
authority on that particular phase of the subject. In 
addition to abridged articles on the total field of 
modern culture and its social applications there is a 
series of articles treating of socio-economic conditions 
of the present day: the middle class, the proletariat, 
industrialism, capitalism, population problems; its 
political problems: imperialism, factions; and new 
forms of socio-political life: Bolshevism, Fascism.— 
H. Marshall (Stanford). 

2979. Westermarck, E. Ethical relativity. New 
York: Harcourt, Brace, 1932: -Pp. xviii + 301. 
$3.75.—Westermarck first examines the arguments 
of various normative theories purporting to establish 
the objective validity of moral judgments, but finds 
them unconvincing. The thesis of the book—that 
all moral judgments and all moral concepts are 
ultimately based on emotions—denies the assumption 
of objective moral standards, since no objectivity can 
come from an emotion. Truth and falsity are appli- 
cable to moral judgments only in the sense of whether 


or not the person pronouncing such a judgment 
actually has a tendency to feel the emotions of moral 
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approval or moral disapproval. But in the sense 
that a judgment implies moral valuation apart from 
these emotional tendencies, every such moral judg- 
ment must be false. Since there are no mora! truths, 
it cannot be the object of a science of ethics to discover 
rules for human conduct. If the word ethics is to be 
used as the name for a science, the object of that 
science can be only to study the moral consciousness 
as a fact.—C. B. Shaw (Cambridge, Mass.). 


2980. Williams, J. J. Voodoo and obeahs. New 
York: Dial Press, 1932. Pp. xix + 257. $3.00.— 
The author reviews in his introduction Seabrook’s 
recent book The Magic Island, describing it as sen- 
sationalistic and inaccurate. In Chapter I, African 
Ophiolatry, he considers the sources of present day 
voodoo practices by tracing the origin and develop- 
ment of serpent worship in Africa. Chapter II, 
Serpent Cult at Whydah, is a chronological account 
of serpent worship at Whydah, the chief center of 
African ophiolatry, based chiefly on extensive quota- 
tions from early writers, missionaries, etc. Chapter 
III, Voodoo in Haiti, is a description of the evolution 
of the African inheritance. It traces the genesis, 
inter-development and modification of dances, witch- 
craft and sorcery of every description into a conglom- 
eration comprised under the general term 
Chapter IV, Origin of Obeah, describes Jamaican 
obeah and myalism. Their origin is attributed to 
the transplanted religious and witchcraft practices 
of the African Ashanti. Chapter V, Development of 
Obeah in Jamaica, is an historical account of the 
genesis of obeah and antagonistic myalism chiefly by 
recourse to extensive quotations from government 
records, missionaries’ and early writers’ accounts. 
Chapter VI, Conclusions, is a summary and inter- 
pretation of preceding chapters. The book is featured 
by an extensive use of foot-notes in elaboration of 
ram "ger te Extensive bibliography.—R. Smith 

lark). 


2981. Woldstad, D. M. The handicap of cleft- 
te speech. Ment. Hygiene, 1932, 16, 281-288.— 
Cleft palate was formerly considered incurable. The 
personality that usually develops is most unhappy. 
Cleft palate is a congenital deformity, and it has been 
found that early surgical care is able to aid a great 
deal. The cleft occurs in the hard palate; thus there 
is no resonance. After successful surgery, it is neces- 
sary to redirect the stream of air u in talking. It 
is always necessary to give the mechanics of exercise 
the concept of beauty. The author gives a case his- 
tory of a girl who was taught to after a careful 
training. The nality must be developed. The 
child must face his problem frankly, and must realize 
that the power to improve his speech lies within 
himself. Self-assurance and confidence must also 
be strengthened. Thus the inferiority and inadequacy 
may be compensated, and in their place may come 
the realization of personal worth.—EZ. M. Ligon 


(Union). 
[See also abstracts 2749, 2769, 2847, 2854, 2859, 
2865, 2883, 2891, 2892, 3008, 3013, 3019, 3032, 
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2982. Corey, S. M. The interview in teacher 
selection. J. Educ. Res., 1933, 26, 525-531.—The 
interview has become the acid test in teacher selec- 
tion. In order to determine whether any one of the 
interviewers was accurate in his judgment it is neces- 
sary to establish some true measure of the traits 
which are judged. The author had each of 8 girls 
ranked according to the traits by 12 of her intimate 
friends. Traits such as neatness, sociability, intelli- 
gence, beauty, conceit, humor, and refinement were 
selected. The results indicate that the B ace. ream ri of 
interviewers do not agree with a valid criterion.— 
S. W. Fernberger (Pennsylvania). 

2983. Dobrin, J., Kudrjawzew, N., Lessen, J., 
Sirota, M., & Tutkievitsch, L. Ph i und 


ienische Untersuchungen iiber den uss der 
Arbeitsumgebung auf die Arbei bei indus- 


trieller Titigkeit. I. Physiologische hygienische 
Untersuchungen bei der Flaschenfabrikation. (Phys- 
iological and hygienic investigations on the influence 
of the work environment upon the work processes 
in industrial activity. I. Physiological and hygienic 
investigations on the manufacture of bottles.) Ar- 
beitsphysiol., 1931, 4, 35-70.—( Biol. Abst. VII: 5677) 


2984. Gilbert, H. H. An experiment with colored 
and uncolored advertisements. J. Appl. Psychol., 
1933, 17, 49-55.—Each of 14 colored and uncolored 
advertisements was shown to 36 college students 
for 10 seconds. Recall of the product advertised 
showed a 44% advantage for colored material.— 
P. G. Corby (Psychological Corporation). 


2985. Kinney, L. B. The relationship of certain 
factors to success in clerical positions. J. Appl. Psy- 
chol., 1933, 17, 55-62.—Ratings on the success of 
54 clerical workers in a mail order house and scores 
on a test of ability to add, correlate .65 + .06. Other 
fundamental processes in arithmetic and years of 
experience show a low positive relationship to success. 
Years of schooling and intelligence have little relation 
to success. Similar data for 77 clerical workers in a 
wholesale office reveal less significant relationship.— 
R. S. Schultz (Psychological Corporation). 


2986. Lumley, F.H. Habits of the radio audience. 
J. Appl. Psychol., 1933, 17, 29-38.—An analysis in 
Omaha of the radio listeners’ habits and knowledge 
of station and program tuned in indicates that in 
periods just oF oe. the quarter hour fewer radios 
are tuned in. Station and program identification 
by the listener is higher just before the half hour.— 
P. G. Corby (Psychological Corporation). 


2987. Miséfari, E. La personalita nel lavoro. 
aogier work.) Milan: Contemporanea, 1932. 
Pp. 114 he author studies first the fundamental 
problem of psychophysiology applied to work, that is, 
vocational guidance; then he analyzes the different 
systems which might be proposed for understanding 
of the subject. A physiopathological examination 
should precede the psychological examination; from 
another point of view, psychoanalysis can furnish 
valuable bases for characterological evaluation. The 
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other chapters discuss individual curves of fatigue, 
illustrated by Mosso and Patrizi; organization; 
surroundings; health, physical and moral; the forma- 
tion of the mind and of the will. The “little individual 
book of health” which the author proposes at the end 
of the volume includes the medical examination, the 
scholastic record, orientation to work, examination 
of the subject upon emerging from puberty, the first 

period of work, and succeeding enterprises.—V. 
DA Agostino (Turin). 

2988. by, C. Business 
women. ew York: Harpers, 1933. 
$2.50.—R. R. Willoughby (Clark). 

2989. Palazzi,G. Psicotecnica. (Psychotechnics.) 
Stomatologia, 1932, No. 3, 246-256.—The author 
gives a description of a laboratory of odontology 


according to the criteria of psychotechnics.—R. 
Calabrest (Rome). 


[See also abstracts 2782, 3029, 3067, 3068. } 


rtunities for 
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2990. Baker, H. J. The education of behavior- 
problem children. J. Educ. Sociol., 1933, 6, 362-370. 

—“It is estimated that at least 4% or 5% of the 
total school population at some time or other suffer 
mental and emotional upsets needing medical and 
doe Se nay attention.’’ Any adequate program 
or dealing with these children must include not 
only the school but also the home and the community 
as a whole.—F. D. McTeer (Detroit City College). 


2991. Barto’, A. Die psychologischen Grun 
der seelischen Erziehung bei Verkriippelten. (The 
psychological foundations of the mental-hygiene 
education of cripples.) 4 Vers. f. Kinderforsch., 
Bratislava, 1932, 245—253.—Practical education must 
be built on the study of the psychology of the individ- 
ual. The cause of the abnormal emotional world 
of the crippled child lies in the attitude of society 
toward him. He suffers from the effect which his 
physical condition produces on normal people. The 
handicapped child’s deviations from the normal social 
attitude can be avoided by a suitable education, 
although after the fourteenth year the possibilities 
shrink decidedly.—_M. E. Morse (Hyattsville, Md.). 


2992. Baudouin, C. L’ame enfantine et la psy- 
choanalyse. (The child mind and psychoanalysis.) 
Paris: chaux and Niestlé, 1931. Pp. 265.— 
Baudouin examines the child mind from the point of 
view of the complexes found therein, which he illus- 
trates with observations taken from life. He classifies 
the complexes as objective complexes (the complexes 
of GEdipus, of Cain, and of destruction), spectacular 
complexes (to see, to know, to hide, and to show off), 
those of the ego, those of mutilation (superiority- 
inferiority), and finally the complexes of attitudes, 
of meaning, and of withdrawal. The book ends with 
advice to educators, emphasizing the réie of the first 
shocks of life, the means of preventing them, and the 
prophylactic action of psychoanalysis.—R. G. Sher- 
wood (Redmond, Wash.). 
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2993. Blackfan, K. D. [Ed.] Growth and develop- 
ment of the child. Pt. 2. Anatomy and ° 
(White House conference on child health and pro- 
tection.) New York: Century, 1933. Pp. xxi + 629. 
$4.00.—Report concerning the anatomy and physi- 
ology of the child by the committee on the growth and 
development of the child. The objective of the com- 
mittee was to “appraise the existing knowledge” of 
the subject, “to point out the obstacles to normal 
growth and development,”’ to indicate places where 
data are “lacking, inadequate, or discontinuous,” 
and to offer suggestions for increasing knowledge. 
The material is divided into leading general topics 
which include: early stages of the human embryo, 
the skeletal musculature, the skeleton, the face 
and dentition, the central nervous system, reflex 
behavior, spinal cord and brain centers, the visual 
and auditory mechanisms, the circulatory system, 
the lymphatic system, the thymus, the hematopoietic 
system, the digestive system, the respiratory system, 
the genito-urinary system, glands of internal secretion, 
increments of growth. There are numerous biblio- 
graphic references at the close of each division.— 
M. G. Willoughby (Clark). 


2994. Carelli, A. I consultatori per l’orientamento 
del fanciullo. (Consulting rooms for vocational 
guidance of children.) Maternita e infansia, 1932, 
No. 4, 367—352.—R. Calabresi (Rome). 


2995. Chulizkaya, L. I. [Ed.] Voprosy 
miladencheskovo vozrasta. (Problems of pre-school 
pedology.) Moscow: Institute for the Protection of 
Motherhood and Childhood, 1929. Pp. 144.—This 
is a symposium dealing with the problems of develop- 
ment of pre-school children. There is a chapter deal- 
ing with physical and biological development of 
children, and another dealing with psychological 
development and so-called social functions. The 
various methods and types of activities undertaken 
and carried out by the Institute are discussed. 
Children who come under the influence of the Institute 
show a greater physical and socio-psychological 
development than others. More adequate facilities 
for studying young children are urged.—A. Koosis 
(Berkeley, Calif.). 


2996. Courtis, S. A. The prediction of growth. 
J. Educ. Res., 1933, 26, 481-492.—The term pre- 
diction means a number of things and is used in a 
number of different connotations. It has meant 
clairvoyance, which is predicting the scientifically 
unpredictable; it has meant inference when the in- 
dividual has some knowledge but not sufficient know!l- 
edge to know all the facts, and it has meant scientific 
prediction, in which case the individual has all the 
known facts in his possession. But the author points 
out that at any moment a new fact may be discovered, 
and so “all scientific truth is necessarily relative, and 
scientific prediction must always remain a statement 
of probabilities, based on past experience." From this 
point of view the author discusses the prediction of 
the growth curve, which depends on five sets of facts. 
Some of these are directly measurable, some can ‘only 
be inferred, and some are subject to change. Thus 
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the entire growth curve can be predicted only so long 
as the pte. we remain constant.—S. W. Fernberger 
(Pennsylvania). 

2997. Durost, W. N. Children’s collecting activity 
related to social factors. Teach. Coll. Contrib. Educ., 
1932, No. 535. Pp. viii + 115.—By using the ques- 
tionnaire technique (which in this case is “inadequate 
and the end result misleading") an extensive survey 
of the collecting activities of 918 children 10 to 14 
years old was made and the results analyzed. An 
intensive survey of 100 cases was also made by a 
standardized interview technique and by a qualitative 
analysis; the results are analyzed. An analysis is also 
given of 15 unusual cases selected by asking 30 boys 
who answered a request placed in the American Boy 
to answer a questionnaire. Results: within limits of 

groups, collecting activity (1) is not related to 
dieguslanical age, but (2) is ac apatsd related to 
mental age, Bs » (3) is but slightly related to socio- 
economic status or (4) to emotional adjustment. 33 
tables are givep.—J. M. Stalnaker (Chicago). 


2998. Etziony, M. A method of studying the 
character traits of the child. J. Genet. Psy- 
chol., 1933, 42, 184-205.—At the McGill Nursery 
School 24 children between 30 and 58 months of age 
were systematically observed, and all cases of emo- 
tional reaction were recorded in terms of stimulus and 
response. Over sixty such notations, each followed 
by a short analysis, are furnished, to suggest the 
fruitfulness of extrospective observations of this age 
of childhood, to supplement the experimental studies 
of infancy.—J. F. Dashiell (North Carolina). 


2999. Fajans, S. Die Bedeutung der Entfernung 
fiir die Stiirke eines Aufforderungscharakters beim 
Sdugling und Kleinkind. Untersuchungen zur 
Handl und Aff XI. a. 
ben von K. Lewin. (The importance of distance for 
the strength of an attraction character in the infant 
and small child. Studies of the psychology of action 
and affect XII. Edited by K. Lewin.) Psychol. 
Forsch., 1933, 17, 215-267.—The strength of the 
attraction character of an object depends on needs of 
the moment (hunger), absence of other objects with 
positive or negative attraction character, and on the 
position. An object near to a child arouses more 
desire of possession than the same object farther 
away. The distance of the object produces a change 
in behavior. The question of the structure of the 
physical environment was investigated. Small 
children gave more differentiated reactions and showed 
the influence of social components in the situation 
more thaninfants. Infants showed decrease of interest 
with increase in distance of object.—J. F. Brown 


(Kansas). 

3000. Fa Ss. Ausdauer und Aktivitit 
beim Sa und en zur 
Handlungs- und Aff xiii. eraus- 


gegeben von K. Lewin. (Success, perseverance and 
activity in the infant and small child. Studies of 
the cho of action and affect XIII. Edited 
by . Lewin.) Psychol. Forsch., 1933, 17, 268-305.— 

oppe’s investigations of success and failure on the 
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level of the individual’s demands upon himself 
(Anspruchsniveau) were extended to children of dif- 
ferent ages. It was found that success and failure 
had a strong effect on both infants and children. 
Failure had a sobering influence and chan the 
objective situation to a social situation (em - 
ment). Success produced an activating influence. 
There is a graduated series of effects from success 
with encouragement, success, encouragement, to 
failure. Characterological differences of activity 
and perseverance appear in children, but can be 
removed within limits by success or failure.—J. F. 
Brown (Kansas). 


3001. Farley, R. L. An experiment with gifted 
blind children. Teachers Forum (Blind), 1933, 5, 
42-43.—In September, 1931, the Department for the 
Blind of the Los Angeles schools began an experi- 
mental class for 5 gifted blind children, aged 7 to 10 
years, and having IQ’s from 112 to 148. These 
attended the regular classes in social studies, music, 
and oral English. In addition they were taught to 
read and write braille grade one and a half, to type- 
write, to do arithmetic problems mentally without 
the help of special devices, and to listen intelligently 
to good music and to good books and poetry read by 
the teacher. Pantomimes, plays, and folk dances 
were also used in an attempt to overcome the stiffness 
and hesitancy of movement which blindness imposes. 
It was found that these children were capable of 
doing much more than had formerly been expected of 
them; that they developed a normal attitude toward 
their work and in their association with seeing chil- 
dren; and that they attained a great degree of self- 
reliance.—S. D. Robbins (Boston). 


3002. Fisher, M. S. e patterns of pre- 
school children. J. Exper. Educ., 1932, 1, 70-74.— 
In this study the following questions were investigated: 
(1) What are the relations between the language 
patterns of the pre-school child and his age, sex, and 
intelligence? (2) What do these patterns show about 
his relative interest in himself, in other persons, and 
in material objects? (3) What are the social implica- 
tions of these patterns? A detailed account of the 
method of analyzing the language responses is given 
in the report. The study revealed certain language 
responses which are in all probability developmental, 
since all the indices used are more highly correlated 
with chronological age than with intelligence. Among 
normal and superior children, chronological age is 
more important than mental age in determining the 
various stages of lan e development. Girls tend 
to oe more rapidly than boys. By the beginning 
of the fifth year both boys and girls have acquired 
all the language Boss. used by adults in ordinary 
conversation. functional patterns inherent in 
the structure of the language reveal much that is 


of value about the child’s interests and desires. 
Revealed through these language patterns, the pre- 
school child may be said to be a confirmed ene and 
yet extremely sociable—H. W. Karn (Clar 


3003. Flemming, E.G. The 
high-school girls as related to other 


). 
ty of 
and meas- 
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ures. J. Educ. Sociol., 1933, 6, 401-409.—“ Per- 
sonality has been defined in this study as the sum 
total of the effect made by the individual upon society. 
In accordance with this concept the pleasing per- 
sonalities of 62 high-school girls’ in the Horace 
Mann School, Teachers College, were measured by 
classmate ratin These ratings were then cor- 
related with other measures and ratings of traits 
obtained from their teachers. “ Pleasing nality 
was found to be positively related to intellectual 
enthusiasm, to capacity for independent thought 
and for independent work, to industry, to persistence, 
to social adaptability, to executive ability, to depend- 
ability, to self-control, and to good manners. When 
age is held constant by partial correlations, each 
one of these correlations is increased. Height and 
weight and the ratio between height and weight show 
no relation to pleasing personality as defined in this 
study. There is no relation between pleasing per- 
sonality and the IQ, or between pleasing personality 
and the resistance of the skin to the passage of a 
volt and a half of electrical current’’ (door-bell dry 
battery).—W. McTeer (Detroit City College). 


3004. Friedmann, A. Die Kindheit Gandhis. 
(Gandhi's childhood.) Int. Zsch. f. Indiv.-psychol., 
1933, 11, 1-7.—Grandparents, parents and family 
traditions are characterized. Gandhi's mother, an 
over-religious woman, had a marked influence on his 
social attitudes and interests. His own accounts of 
his childhood reveal him as shy, over-sensitive, and 
self-critical. He seems to have been over-awed by 
his physically powerful and violent-tempered father. 
The mother’s ideal of humility: consequently made 
the greater and more lasting appeal. The fear of being 
laughed at later developed into a pride in self-denial 
that could defy the ridicule of the world. His attitude 
toward fasting is traced back to its beginning in the 
example of the revered mother, and is shown to be a 
religious rite of turning from admitted defeat to God, 
and not a mere act of defiance or of stubbornness.— 
O. N. de Weerdt (Beloit). 


3005. Gesell, A. Growth factors in child guidance. 
Ment. Hygiene, 1932, 16, 202-207.—In most child 
guidance situations we adopt rigorous ideas of right 
and wrong, of authority and obedience, of discipline 
and training, which tends to blind us to the truth that 
mind and behavior grow in accordance to the laws of 
growth. An appreciation of the significance of growth 
is of relatively recent origin. The mind ws as 
well as the body. The behavior evidence of growth 
can be illustrated by the reactions of the normal 
infant. At eight weeks, he will hold a cube for a 
short time, if pressed in his hand; at twelve weeks, he 
regards it transiently if placed before him; at sixteen 
weeks, he pare it prolongedly; at eighteen months, 
he can build a tower of four or five blocks; at three 
years, he can look at a model and build a bridge of 
three cubes. The eighteen-months-old child cannot, 
even with instructions, build the bridge of three cubes. 
All child guidance must take into account these 
facts of growth. It is dan to assume that chil- 
dren outgrow all their difficulties, but it is safe to 
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place faith in their ability to grow into new things.— 
E. M. Ligon (Union). 


3006. Hanfmann, E. Some experiments on 
spacial position as a factor in children’s perception 
and reproduction of simple figures. Psychol. Forsch., 
1933, 17, 319-329.—The position of an object does 
not play the same réle for young children as for 
adults. Children were required to copy triangles 
in different positions, and all shifts of ition were 
noted. The greatest accuracy was in the character- 
istic position of the figure. In other cases shifts were 
made in the direction of this most characteristic 
position. It was concluded that certain absolute 
spatial directions play a dominant r6le in the drawings 
of young children, but they are frequently not deter- 
mined by absolute position but by their significance 
in a given form.—J. F. Brown (Kansas). 


3007. Irwin, O. C. Dennis on mass activity: a 
reply. Psychol. Rev., 1933, 40, 215—219.—Dennis has 
questioned the view that behavior differentiates from 
a primitive matrix of mass activity toward specializa- 
tion, on the ground that the first movements of the 
human fetus have never been observed. But those 
of other animals have, and these observations answer 
another objection of Dennis, that reactions of ex- 
tracted fetuses differ from those in position. The 
objection that reflexes cannot be individuated from 
a pattern in which they do not appear involves a 
misunderstanding of the process of differentiation.— 
A. G. Bills (Chicago). 


3008. Kaneko, H., Ojima, S., & Miya, K. On the 
friendship in the classmate of schoolchildren. I. 
Jap. J. Psychol., 1931, 6, 223-248.—R. R. Willoughby 
(Clark). 


3009. Komatsu, H. A study on the reproduction of 
perceived forms by children. Jap. J. Psychol., 1931, 
6, 569-590.—R. R. Willoughby (Clark). 


3010. Lacey, J. M. Social studies concepts of 
children in the first three grades. Teach. Coll. Con- 
trib. Educ., 1932, No. 548. Pp. vi + 89.—* This 
study attempts to find out what children in the 
primary grades know about their social world of 
people and things" by an analysis of the results of a 
12-page test which was developed and given to 150 
children in each of grades 1, 2 and 3. This pictorial 
concept test, administered as an individual test to 
grade 1 and as a group test to grades 2 and 3, con- 
tained 125 pictures representing concepts (such as 
chair, picnic, policeman, banker, shoes, jinricksha, 
fox, duck, wheat, winter, Christmas, camera, horse, 
using a handerkerchief, etc.) about which 315 ques- 
tions were asked. A tabular arrangement of the 
percentage of correct responses is given for some of 
the concepts. The results are summarized and inter- 
preted. ‘There seems to be a continuous develop- 
ment in children’s concepts from grade to grade." 
Bibliography: 46 titles. The appendix gives the 
teacher's material for the test and an outline sample 
page of the children’s material.—/. M. Stalnaker 
(Chicago). 
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3011. Leahy, A. M. A me of certain selective 
factors infil prediction of the mental status of 
adopted children. J. Genet. Psychol., 1933, 42, 250.— 
Erratum.—R. R. Willoughby (Clark). 


3012. Levy, D. M. Body interest in children and 
Fy | pie | apn Amer. J. Psychiat., 1932, 12, 295- 
315.--The author relates the problem of hypo- 
chondriasis to excessive body interest in children. He 
considers the following factors in relation to hypo- 
chondriasis: “‘(1) Exposure to disease, deformity, 
accidents, deaths in others. Primary social factors. 
Disease coloring of the milieu. (2) Patient’s own 
memories of above and relation to the individuals 
affected by the disease, etc. (3) Patient's own ill- 
nesses, contacts with physicians, hospital experiences, 
convalescent care, and the like. (4) Utilization of 
body ailments in avoidance of difficult situations, bid 
for sympathy, etc., exploitation of illness, real or 
imaginary. (5) Body sensitivities. (6) Anxiety about 
illness, ‘including always response to masturbation 
threats. (7) Development of body narcissism— 
erotogenic zones."’ Cases illustrating several of these 
factors are presented. Bibliography.—N. Goldman 
(Boston Psychopathic Hospital). 


3013. Levy, J. The impact of cultural forms upon 
children’s behavior. Ment. Hygiene, 1932, 16, 208- 
220.—The author sets forth the new ideas of child 
education, namely that it involves two parties; the 
child and the society to which he must adjust. Con- 
flicts arise in childhood in part from the conscious 
instruction of the social group, from discipline. 
Another source of difficulty is in the emotional stress 
placed upon the child, and a third difficulty is the 
intra-familial relationship. The author discusses 
these three difficulties, laying stress on the discipline 
of the social group. He compares the conflicts of 
two groups of children, one of the over-privileged 
group, the other of the under-privileged group. The 
data set forth regarding these two groups show the 
characteristic forms of maladjustment to be temper 
tantrums, negativism, introversion, and the like, in 
the over-privileged group, and stealing, lying, and 
incorrigibility in the under-privileged group. The 
author also illustrates the conflicts that can arise due 
to the emotions of these two groups and to the totally 
different family relationship.—EZ. M. Ligon (Union). 


3014. Liefmann, E. Uber Kérperbautypen bei 
Kindern und ihre Berechnung. (Body build types 
in children and their calculation.) Zsch. f. Kinderhk., 
1932, 52, 504-509.—This paper reports partial results 
of a larger work of the author on the bodily and mental 
efficiency of 134 elementary-school girls of uniform 
age (9% to 10% yrs.). The relations of these per- 
formances to the constitution and to the hygienic 
and social conditions of these girls were therein 
examined (Leipzig: Barth, 1932). The previous type 
classification with children, which follows the work of 
Kretschmer, is not comparable with the typology of 
adults, since the former does not include skull meas- 
ures, which play a considerable réle in the latter. The 
author takes as the basis of her differentiation of 
types the value of the proportional chest circumference 
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chest circumference x 100 : ‘ 

height (Grasse) . With these index 
values and the mean deviation, the first rough dis- 
tribution results in the customary statistical divisions 
of 25%-50%-25%. Thus emerge a middle group 
(mesosome), a leptosome, and a pyknosome group. 
An arithmetical inclusion of body weight and a 
consideration of the fat-cushions and the general 
habitus, whereby the “clinical picture’’ comes into 
its own, lead to a correction, from which appear in 
the case of the present material: leptosome 28%; 
pyknosome 19%; total 47% clear types; also 48% 
mixed types, besides some infantiles, dysplastics, 
and athletics. The obtained values agree with those 
reported by Serebrovskaya with girls of the same age 
in Moscow. The use of an index containing chest 
circumference seems expedient because, in a com- 
parison of the constitution with physical ability, it 
became evident that of all body measures lung 
capacity has the highest correlation with certain 
physical exercises such as running and jumping. The 
variation of body keight (Kérpergrésse) among the 
members of a type so calculated, and the importance 
of body height as well as the chest measure for bodily 
exercises, require that each type be divided into two 
sub-groups according to body height.—EZ. Liefmann 
(Freiburg i. B.). 


3015. Lithauer, D. B., & Klineberg, O. A study 
of the variation in LQ. of a group of t 
children in institution and foster home. J. Genet. 
Psychol., 1933, 42, 236-242.—120 children of an 
orphan asylum, originally from home environments 
involving illness, divorce, poverty, neglect, etc., were 
examined shortly after admission and again after a 
period ranging from 3 to 57 months in asylum or in 
foster home. On the retest there were 89 increases 
over the original test scores, 27 decreases, 4 no- 
changes. There was found a negative correlation 
between age and increase of IQ, but no significant 
correlation between the lapse of time between original 
test and retest and the change in IQ. Improvement 
in environment apparently had a favorable influence 
on the IQ, this being greater at the earlier formative 
ages, and being manifested fairly promptly.—J. F. 
Dashiell (North Carolina). 


3016. Luh, C. M. The development of some 
concepts in the child. Chung Hwa Educ. Rev. 
(Chinese), 1932, 20, No. 6, 49-59.—This paper is a 
review of the various studies in the development of 
the child’s concepts. The author first points out the 
nature and general characteristics of the development 
of a concept, and enumerates some methods of study, 
viz., (1) method of definition, (2) di method, (3) 
method of comprehension, (4) method of absurdity 
testing, and (5) clinical method. Then he goes on to 
discuss the development of spatial concept, temporal 
concept, concept of size, concept of form, color con- 
cept, and number concept, citing Bihler’s, Stern’s, 
Shinn’s, Major’s, Wiehemeyer’s, Gaupp’s, 's 
and other literature Pie Clin) Wu (Nat. 
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3017. Mancioli, M., & Sabatini, A. I valori cranio- 
facciali d adenoidei. (Cranio-facial values in 
with adenoids.) Valsalva, 1932, 8, 851-860.— 
In the study of the somatic structure of persons with 
adenoids, the cranio-facial morphometric values 
merit particular consideration. The authors examined 
60 children with adenoidal growths, and found that 
the morbid phenomenon had no influence upon the 
cranial architecture in the cerebral part, and made no 
considerable alteration in the metric values of the 
face, which, on the contrary, are dominated by racial 
characteristics and by the phenomena of growth.— 
R. Calabresi (Rome). 


3018. Mancioli, M., & Sabatini, A. I valori palatini 
negli adenoidei. (The palatal values in persons with 
adenoids.) Valsalva, 1932, 8, 861-873.—Examina- 
tions of adenoidal subjects showed that as far as the 
form of the alveolar process was concerned, there 
were a great number of leptostaphylics, while for the 
height of the hard palate, there was a greater fre- 
quency of camistaphylics. The morphological type 
most frequently found was the leptonine, with 
leptostaphylics and hypostaphylics.—R. Calabresi 
(Rome). 

3019. A. Fanciulli che disegnano. 
(Children who design.) Rass. dell'istrus. artistica, 
1932, 3, 171-180.—The author gives the best method 
to follow in teaching design in the new schools of the 
Koman Cam , which are attended by the chil- 
dren of a primitive population which was, up to a 
few years ago, nomadic. The children, in copying 
reality, commence by reproducing colored masses in 
delicate pastels (disegni a macchia), and only in the 
second step begin to shape these masses. Later they 

on to design itself, that is, design of contour. 
his method gives excellent results, and is adapted 
to instructors who have no particular attitude toward 
or preparation for design ; it also has great educational 
value in the ive use of the faculties of observa- 
tion, analysis, and criticism in the child, and in the 
development which it gives the intelligence of the 
pupils.—R. Calabresi (Rome). 


3020. D. P. A study of activity and 
in infants’ sleep. J. Genet. Psychol., 1933, 

42, 51-69.—A study was made with polygraph and 
with Johnson kinetographs of the amount and dis- 
tribution of activity in day and night sleep of infants 
under one year. Infants’ sleep was found to be much 
more active than that of older children or adults, 
and less variable. Day naps were quieter than night 
sleep, the difference increasing with age. Among the 
details of postures most frequently noted were: dorsal 
body position, head turned to right, symmetrical and 
above-shoulder arm itions. Sleep postures and 
movements n further evidence of antero- 
posterior and proximal-distal gradients of behavior 
development and of a continued differentiation of 
behavior pattern.—J. F. Dashiell (North Carolina). 
3021. Martin, M. F. The and ideals of 
two adolescent Ment. Hygiene, 1932, 16, 
277-280.—The notoriety that modern journalism 
gives to crime and the inconspicuousness of the 
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average law-abiding young person have led to wide- 
spread hysteria about the supposed ———- of 
modern youth. A return to the sterner discipline of 
an older generation has been suggested as a remedy 
for this. The author endeavors to show, by using the 
ideals of an unselected group of girls at Mt. Holyoke 
College and those of a group of delinquent boys, that 
the boys, with a harsher and more disciplined child- 
hood, had more undesirable attitudes than the girls, 
of whom 40.83% failed to mention punishment in 
their early life in connection with their ideals. The 
author concludes that a lack of punishment does not 
prevent any of the girls from developing a high sense 
of responsibility; whereas frequent and severe punish- 
ment of many of the boys had apparently accom- 
plished a complete reversal of normal ethical values.— 
E. M. Ligon (Union). 

3022. Masaki, T. Problem and t of the 
child-psychology. Jap. J. Psychol., 1931, 6, 249- 
268.—R. R. Willoughby (Clark). 


3023. Matthews, S. M. The development of 
children’s attitudes concerning mothers’ out-of-home 
employment. J. Educ. Sociol., 1933, 6, 259-271.— 
A random sampling of 400 children, grades 5 through 
university level, were asked to list the advantages 
and disadvantages that might come to the home if 
mothers worked regularly outside their homes. Each 
child indicated also whether his mother worked 
outside. The results showed 2287 disadvantages as 
against 1695 advantages. Classified tables of results 
are given.—F. D. McTeer (Detroit City College). 

3024. McElwee, E. W. Further standardization of 
the Ellis memory for objects test. J. Appl. Psychol., 
1933, 17, 69-70.—Norms are presented for ages 5 to 
13 on the memory for objects test, consisting of ten 
one-inch metal toy objects.—R. S. Schultz (Psy- 
chological Corporation). 


3025. McGraw, M. B. The functions of reflexes in 
the behavior development of infants. /. Genet. Psy- 
chol., 1933, 42, 209-216.—There is no conclusive 
evidence for interpreting infant development as 
integration or as individuation. Outstanding phases 
of development are suggested: passivity, reflex, 
dyssynergia, inhibition, control, and synergic integra- 
tion.—J. F. Dashiell (North Carolina). 

3026. Nice, M.M. A child’s attainment of the sen- 
tence. J. Genet. Psychol., 1933, 42, 216-224.—Records 
were kept of speech of an infant from the 46th to the 
43rd month; and samples are presented, analyzed, 
and classified.—J. F. Dashiell (North Carolina). 

3027. Norris, A. C. Hard-of-hearing children. 
J. Educ. Sociol., 1933, 6, 323-330.—Where phono- 
graph audiometer tests have been made, it is esti- 
mated that between 6% and 7% of the children in 
the public schools have impaired hearing. The work 
being done for the education of these children is for 
the most part in special classes, lip sy, 4 and 
speech correction classes.—F, D. McTeer (Detroit 
City College). 

3028. Perel, Y. A. [Ed.] Okhrana zdorov’a 
detey. (Protection of children’s health.) Moscow: 
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Narkompros, 1932. Pp. 224.—This is a source book 
pes mere fo various measures taken in Soviet Russia 
against children’s epidemics, social diseases, alcohol- 
ism, etc. The system of medical and sanitary super- 
vision among school children, young workers, and de- 
linquents is described in various documents. The 
system of social insurance as it affects children’ is 
described. There is a list of sanatoria and resorts 
for various ty of diseases, with the classes of 
children eligible. The Soviet government strives 
to take all the children under medical and psychologi- 
cal supervision, and a great deal has already been 
accomplished in this field. More persistent work 
and a greater participation of public organizations in 
the field of prevention must be effected in the future. 
There is an introductory chapter by the Commissar 
Cait) Health, A. P. t.—A. Koosis (Berkeley, 


3029. Perel, Y. A. [Ed.] Trud molodeji. (Labor 


regulation of minors.) Moscow: Narkompros, 1932. 


Pp. 182.—This is a compendium of the labor laws and 
regulations affecting children and adolescents in 
Soviet Russia. In certain hazardous occupations 
(mines, etc.) persons below 18 years of age are not 
allowed to work. In other occupations the length of 
the working day varies from 4 to 6 hours. Vacations 
and medical supervision are compulsory for all minors 
(as well as adults). Huagloysre are obliged to afford 
an opportunity for advancement in trades and 
occupations. Violators of the labor laws and regula- 
tions are dealt with in the criminal courts.—A. Koosis 
(Berkeley, Calif.). 

3030. Perel, Y. A.. & Lubimov, A. A. [Ed.] 
Detsky dom. (The children’s home.) Moscow: 
Narkompros, 1932. Pp. 64.—In this book there is a 
description of the various children’s institutions. A 
great deal of space is devoted to the description of the 
system of medical sanitary supervision. One chapter 
describing the legal rights of children and the measures 
taken against the violations of their rights is included. 
—A. Koosis (Berkeley, Calif.). 

3031. Perel, Y. A., & Lubimov, A. A. [Ed.] Obsh- 
chestvo “drukh detey.” (Children’s Friend Society.) 
Moscow: Narkompros, 1932. Pp. 48.—A Children’s 
Friend Society has been organized in Soviet Russia 
for the purpose of helping the state solve the various 
problems of education, polytechnization of schools, 
delinquency, neglect, and homelessness among chil- 
dren. In this book there is a description of the 
purposes and membership of the society. All citizens, 
as well as children from the age of 14 years, are eligible 
for membership. Voting, however, is restricted to 
adults. There is an introduction by the Commissar 
of Education, A. C. Bubnov.—A. Koosts (Berkeley, 
Calif.). 

3032. H. E. Differences in musical 
ability in children of different national and racial 
origin. J. Genet. Psychol., 1933, 42, 100-119.—The 
Seashore test records for pitch, intensity, and mem- 
ory, and the ten records of the Kwalwasser-Dykema 
series, were used with about 100 children from each 
of five racial groups drawn from the Chicago public 
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schools and a Jewish orphanage. The Jewish group 
showed marked superiority to all other groups except 
the German, which ranked a close second. The Polish 
group showed marked inferiority; the Italian group 
held a median position; and the ~~ a group showed 
definite inferiority in all tests but rhythm. Correla- 
tions between Seashore and K-D scores on pitch, 
intensity, and memory were low; and the reliabilities 
for most of the tests of both series were low.—J. F. 
Dashiell (North Carolina). 

ruslagieths Badsangshemteease, "Cia. o> 
psy no 
jection to the work of the individual- i 
consultations on child training.) Int. Zsch. f. Indiv.- 
psychol., 1933, 11, 54~63.—Case records of two broth- 
ers ten and eleven years of Both present prob- 
lems in their relationships with each other (violent 
jealousy) and also with the family in their boarding 
home. The cases are antic om f with the typical 
individual-psychological negative attitudes toward 
the value of intelligence tests and of the pertinence 
of relative intelligence in mental adjustments. The 
report throws doubt on the mental status of various 
adults responsible for the welfare of the boys, as 
well as of the boys themselves, but does not find a 
definite answer to the question.—O. N. de Weerdt 
(Beloit). 

3034. Smith, W. F. Direction orientation in chil- 
dren. J. Genet. Psychol., 1933, 42, 154-166.—76 
children, ages 4 to 12 years, and 10 adults averaging 
31.7 years, were individually asked to give 40 re- 
sponses (in shuffled order) to the eight principal 
points of the compass. The response consisted of 
the subject’s moving a stylus while blind-folded as 
quickly as possible from the center of a compass-like 
dial to the periphery. Age was found correlated 
with accuracy (.92) and with speed (.70), suggesting 
a process of maturation. Practice effects were found 
to be negligible with ten subjects who repeated the 
test. There was no trace of any magnetic, auto- 
matic, or vestigial direction sense.—J. F. Dashiell 
(North Carolina). 

3035. Spalding, A. W., & Wood-Comstock, B. The 
days of youth; a study of the of adolescence. 
Mountain View, Calif.: Pacific Press Pub. Ass'n, 
1932. Pp. 320. $2.00.—R. R. Willoughby (Clark). 

3036. Thom, D. A. Normal youth and its everyday 
problems. New York: Appleton, 1932. Pp. 382. 
$2.50.—R. R. Willoughby (Clark). 

3037. Vinski-Hi » M. Ein 
padagogische tung des 
(A psycho-pedagogical consideration of fairy tales for 
children.) Int. Zsch. f. Indiv.-psychol., 1933, 11, 
64-69.—Plato first forbade the reading of myths by 
children on ethical grounds. Myths and fairy tales 
are based on folk-lore, and are the expression of 
primitive, illogically organized fantasies quite com- 
parable to dream imagery. This fact, coupled with 
their tales of gruesome cruelties and: unethical stand- 
ards of conduct, renders them indefensible on any 
ground as subject matter for children. ‘ Nature 
studies offer all the surprises that any child can wish, 
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while biographical sketches and personal experiences 
can satisfy the drive for imagination and adventure 
in a wholesome manner. odern children's narra- 
tives are adjusted in content and style to entertain 
the child as well as to train him for courageous worth- 
while living. These are being written in increasing 
numbers and should supplant the older fairy tales 
and myths, which were written for adults and are 
with few exceptions entirely inappropriate for chil- 
dren.—O. N. de Weerdt (Beloit). 

3038. Wallin, J. E. W. Newer attitudes toward 
child ——: r. School Bull., 1932, 29, 61-73.— 
Every child born into society is entitled to economic 
security, in order that he may secure needed food, 
shelter, raiment, physical care, mental security, and 
confidence. He should receive the best physical care 
and benefits of proper mental, social and educational 
training. For the handicapped there should be divi- 
sions of special classes for children, with special 
training for their teachers.—E. M. Achilles (Co- 
lumbia). 

3039. Willoughby, R.R. A note ona child’s dream. 
J. Genet. Psychol., 1933, 42, 224-228.—A simple 
dream is analyzed to reveal and realign the motives, 
with a procedure that is similar to the psychoanalytic. 
—J. F. Dashiell (North Carolina). 

[See also abstracts 2746, 2802, 2803, 2833, 2888, 2965, 
3095, 3101, 3106. ] 
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3040. Adler, A. Was kann die Individual-psy- 
chologie zur mathematischen “Begabung” sagen? 
(What can individual-psychology say concerning 
“aptitude” for mathematics?) Int. Zsch. f. Indiv.- 
psychol., 1933, 11, 42-43.—Adler draws on his clinical 
experience to show that failures in mathematics 
courses are often rapidly overcome when certain 
errors are cleared up. These all involve the notion 
of inborn special aptitudes. If a teacher or parents 
believe in this conception, then the signs of difficul- 
ties with mathematics are immediately interpreted as 
symptomatic of inherent lack. The child becomes 
discouraged and spontaneous self-heip ceases. Sim- 
ilarly, if a brother or sister achieves chance success, 
this may be too frequently held up to the failing one. 
An acquired tendency to think~in mathematical 
terms, concepts, and images, gives the child a great 
advantage in the subject. Adler believes that mathe- 
matics require more self-dependence in thinking and 
reasoning than do most other school subjects, and that 
the pampered and too dependent child therefore is 
especially prone to failure in it.—O. N. de Weerdt 


(Beloit). 
3041. M.L. The problem of the mental- 
retarded children in the public schools. J. Educ. 


ociol., 1933, 6, 348-353.—‘“ Definite trends in the 
education of mentally retarded children toward 
better social groupings of children, toward better 
teaching methods and remedial measures for special 
disabilities, and a better integrated p m of 
activities and academic subjects are the logical out- 
comes of the work which has already been done in the 
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special education of dull and feeble-minded chil- 
dren."’ It is estimated that about 7% of our public 
school population is mentally retarded.—F. D. 
McTeer (Detroit City College). 


3042. [Anon. } —- ye and methods 


in educational . Sociol., 1933, 6, 
378-380.—At the Nitadelphie, Child | Guidance 
Clinic “an attempt is being made to study the psy- 


chological factors in truancy with a view to codrdi- 
nating them with the sociological and emotional 
factors involved in the same cases.’’ The National 
Recreational Association, under the direction of 
Eugene T. Lies, is conducting a survey of various 
school systems to determine “training for leisure; 
relation of schools to the after-school time of chil- 
dren; relation of schools to the summer vacation 
period; and the use of school facilities by the com- 
munity.""—F. D. McTeer (Detroit City College). 


3043. Beke, E. Ueber mathematische Begabung. 
(Concerning mathematical aptitude.) Int. Zsch. f. 
Indiv.-psychol., 1933, 11, 33-41.—Develops the 
thesis, in criticism of Vogt, that the psychological 
method of teaching mathematics has all but com- 
pletely supplanted the formal or logical presentation 
of Euclid. Beke recognizes, in agreement with Vogt, 
that these two aspects of mathematics are both 
fundamental, but holds that they are not treated in 
the modern school system as “special aptitudes” 
inherently possessed by some individuals. He feels 
that the development of a mathematician is a matter 
of interest acquired in the particular subject matter 
and mental processes involved rather than a general 
trait of mind. Biographical studies of the world’s 
greatest mathematicians reveal that these interests 
and also the specific aptitudes showed themselves 
in very early childhood. Mathematics and music 
offer much the same problems in explaining special 
and average abilities in their production as well as 
the failures.—O. N. de Weerdt (Beloit). 


3044. Betts, G. H. Research racing the engine. 
Educ. Trends, 1933, 1, No. 2, 1-6.—M. B. Jensen 
(Chicago). 

3045. Burnham, W. H. Mental hygiene in the 
school. Ment. Hygiene, 1932, 16, 26-36.—The aim 
of mental hygiene in the schools is so to improve 
conditions that school work can be made hard, and 
that the pleasure that comes from intense and suc- 
cessful effort may be possible. For the past years 
hygienic conditions of almost every industrial occu- 
pation have been studied, but the brain-worker or 
the school child should not be the last to get aid in 
this field. It has been indicated that efficiency in 
mental activity at any given time depends upon 
many conditions, both physiological and psycho- 
logical. Psychology in the last few years has listed 
four main headings or fundamental principles of a 
sound mental hygiene in schools: (1) The funda- 
mental! function is attention. (2) Association is a 
common occurrence, especially when an individual 
is thinking of two things at once. (3) Care should 
be taken that a child does not repress its emotional 
reactions. (4) The proper alternations should be 
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made between periods of work and of rest.—EZ. M. 
Ligon (Union). 


3046. Caldwell, F. F. Speed as a factor with 
children of superior and inferior intelligence. J. 
Educ. Res., 1933, 26, 522-524.—A statistical study 
of results for the reading section of the Stanford 
Achievement Tests indicate that the time limits set 
for these tests are ample and that the removal of 
these time limits would not materially affect the 


validity of the scores obtained.—S. W. Fernberger 
(Pennsylvania). 
3047. K. L. A study of the attitudes and 


interests of ese middle school students. Yen- 
ching Stud. Psychol., 1932, No. 2. Pp. 34 (Chinese) 
+ 1 (English).—The instrument used in this investi- 
gation was a six-page questionnaire of 67 items of 
the multiple-choice type, covering such factors as 
school interests and activities, personal problems, 
social and moral opinions, and attitudes. The ques- 
tions were a Bs into 4 sections according to the 
form but not to the nature of their answers. The 
questionnaire was given to 1557 boys and 347 girls, 
whose ages ranged between 12 and 16, about % of 
senior middle school aad the rest of junior middle 
school grade, representing about 20 schools located 
in 12 cities in 5 provinces, China. Most of these 
were Christian, but other private schools were also 
represented. It was found that “while many differ- 
ences in tendency appeared between the two sexes, 
and many of the individual schools exhibited marked 
tendencies of their own on certain questions, the 
general tendencies of the whole group were obvious. 
Rank correlations were made for the 2nd, 3rd, and 
4th sections of the questionnaire separately. The 
total for the girls correlated with the total for boys 
on these sections with rho values of 0.58, 0.84, and 
0.86. Individual schools correlated with the median 
of all with an average rho value above 0.70."" De- 
tailed reports for each question were given, with the 
purpose of affording some sort of picture of the minds 
of middle school students in China, and suggesting 
hypotheses for further study, but here they may be 
quoted only briefly and selectively. Concerning 
ber age on dealing with interests and activities, the 
ta show that in choosing lovers more than 80% 
of both boys and girls pay most attention to the 
education of the opposite sex; then come health, 
gentleness, and chastity. About 35% of each sex 
have determined to have vocations, while more 
than 60% are preparing for further education. More 
boys than girls like or ene exercise, and more girls 
than boys like to read light literature and to indulge 
in fancies. More boys than girls prefer courses in 
natural science, and more girls than boys prefer art 
subjects. In choosing vocations, the boys generally 
take — industry and agriculture, while the girls 
y take up education, ne, and nursing. 
= cerning questions dealing with nal problems, 
the - ms that both ~— girls demand sin- 
cere participation in the anti-imperialism 
preteen searching for the true meaning of life, etc. 
Their greatest anxieties are uncertainty of employ- 
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ment after graduation, economic pressure, and 
incapability of concentrating the mind. Most of 
these youngsters feel spiritual unhappiness and lack 
of definite fai ith in life. More boys than girls worry 
about economic pressure and marital troubles. 20% 
of the boys have the smoking habit, while the girls 
do not. Concerning questions dealing with social 
and moral opinions, the data show that both boys 
and girls consider intimacy with prostitutes and 
lying to be most immoral, while smoking and drinking 
are least offensive. Most of these youngsters insist 
that the idea of absolute obedience to the parents 
should be discarded, but they still believe that - 
ental and teacher guidance are desirable. they 
generally believe in the power of money in controlling 
social affairs. They think that people with high 
education should also work hard, as laborers do. 
More girls than boys consider Christianity to be 
beneficial to China, and feel that China imitates too 
much of the western materialistic civilization. Con- 
cerning questions dealing with political opinions, 
the data show that the boys generally have a pes- 
simistic attitude toward China's future. Both boys 
and girls consider education to be the most important 
problem of China; then come industry and abolition 
of civil war. They object to a dictatorial government 
in China. They believe that there must be some day 
when world peace will be realized. They insist that 
China should have the closest relations with the 
United States of America. More girls than boys 
prefer democracy. There are 21 tables and 1 histo- 
gram. A copy of the original questionnaire is also 
included in the report.—C.-F. Wu (Nat. Res. Instit. 
Psychol., Peiping, China). 


3048. Crichton-Miller, H. The home background 
of the pupil. Ment. Hygiene, 1932, 16, 23-25.—It 
has been shown that much money has been appro- 
priated to turn out highly trained and excellent 
teachers. It is the duty of these teachers to educate 
the child over and against the education of the nt 
for the first five years. The teachers have first to 
teach the child that life is trustworthy, and to give the 
child an optimistic rather than a pessimistic view of 
life, which he has already received at home. The 
teacher has to handle situations with children who 
have been trained to receive rewards for the slightest 
reason, and also situations with the over-mothered 
child. The teacher, above all, should aid the child 
to make a proper adjustment to the infinite. In 
summary, the child must learn to make contribution 
without compulsion, to enjoy freedom without 
license, and to find serenity without complacence.— 
E. M. Ligon (Union). 


3049. Dodd, M. R. A study of teaching aptitude. 
J. Educ. Res., 1933, 26, 517-521.—Results from the 
Coxe-Orleans Test were obtained from 135 seniors 
and graduate students at West Virginia University. 
Correlations of the scores of this prognostic test were 
made with supervisors’ ratings and scholarship. 
results indicate that the test measures the qualities 
related to general scholarship as evidenced by school 
marks, rather than other factors contributing to 
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teaching success as revealed by supervisors’ ratings 
of practice teaching —S. W. Fernberger (Penn- 
sylvania). 


3050. R. W. Instructional tions 
from a study of ov in science. J. Educ. 
Res., 1933, 26, 501-507.—A study of the amount of 
overlapping of courses in gen science and those 
in biology, physics and chemistry. After a pre- 
liminary study with 90 subjects, the author an 
a study especially with regard to physics. est 
items were selected by 5 competent judges. There 
were selected 1350 pupils who had completed a course 
in general science, but who had had no work in 
special science. Another group of 250 pupils had 
completed general science and biology; another 
group of 208 had completed general science and 
physics, and a fourth group of 208 had completed a 
course in general science and one in chemistry. The 
author found as the result of his achievement tests 
that the degree of overlapping was very consider- 
able.—S. W. Fernberger (Pennsylvania). 


3051. Goddard, H. H. The child. J. 
Educ. Sociol., 1933, 6, 354-361.—Ten-year experi- 
ments in two large school systems have shown that 
segregation of gifted children into special classes with 
an enriched curriculum is of benefit to the children, 
to the school, and to the community. Such classes 
are recommended by the White House Conference.— 
F. D. McTeer (Detroit City College). 


3052. Gordon, M. A. The relation of student load 
to scholarship and in ence. Ky. Personnel Bull., 
1931, No. 1, 3.—The aim of this investigation was 
to determine (1) the relation between scholarship 
and the number of credit units carried by a student 
who remained four years in college; and (2) the rela- 
tion between this study load and intelligence. The 
load means the number of credit hours for which the 
student is registered for a given semester. The stu- 
dent’s standing is the ratio of the grade points (A-3, 
B-2, C-1, D-0, E-0) to credit hours for which he is 
registered. The results justify the conclusion that 
there is ro significant relationship between the intelli- 
gence of the student and the amount of school work 
he is carrying; nor between his load and standing. 
The authors point out the fact that the group was a 
small and highly selected one, since it included only 
those students who remained the four years in college 
at the University of Kentucky. The results therefore 
apply only to this particular group and should not 
be applied to the student body in general.—H. W. 
Karn (Clark). 


3053. Gould, H. N. The of women 
students at Newcomb College lane University. 
Il. Stature, weight re ig body build by national 
extraction. Human Biol., 1933, S, 122-139. W. 
Richards (Yale). 


3054. Hatfield, W. W. Inductive vs. dogmatic 
instruction. J. Educ. Res., 1933, 26, 508-509.—Ex- 
ot with the pupils of the 7B e of the 
ker Junior High School of Chicago. Pre-tests and 
ined -up tests were given. The author tentatively 
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concludes that inductive presentation is desirable 
for bright classes.—S. W. Fernberger (Pennsylvania). 


3055. Hathaway, W. Educational ties in 
the United States for ¢ children. 
J. Educ. Sociol., 1933, 6, 331-338.—It is estimated 
that there are in this country approximately 50,000 
partially seeing children in need of sight-saving edu- 
cation. About one tenth of this number are now 
being so cared for. A rather complete outline of the 
sight conservation program deals with examination 
of pupils, organization, administration, equipment, 
supervision, teacher-training, and financing of special 
classes.—F. D. MeTeer (Detroit City College). 


3056. Ingram, M. L. Trends in education of 
crippled children. J. Educ. Sociol., 1933, 6, 339- 
347.—There are in this country about 10,000 crippled 
children now being provided with special educational 
facilities, approximately one-tenth of those in need 
of such help. The purpose, adaptations, and value 
of orthopedic schools are described.—F. D. McTeer 
(Detroit City College). 


3057. Kandel, ILL. Comparative education. 
Boston: Houghton, 1933. Pp. 948. $4.00.—R. R. 
Willoughby (Clark). 


3058. Koo, S. P. A textbook of physiology and 
hygiene for high schools. Shanghai: Kai Min Book 
Co., 1932. Pp. iv + 223. 80 cents silver.—The 
treatment of the present volume is unconventional 
and is characteristically from peripheral to central. 
For each bodily structure, its anatomy is first de- 
scribed; then follow a discussion of its physiology, its 
hygiene, and lastly its possible diseases. The book 
covers the following chapters: introduction; visual 
organs; olfactory organs; auditory organs; gustatory 
organs; skin; muscles; bones; air passage and lungs; 
organ of voice—larynx; lymphatic system; blood; 
blood vessels; heart; food and relishes; digestive tube 
and glands; urinary organs; nervous system, including 
syimpathetic and para-sympathetic systems; endocrine 
system; reproductive organs; physiology of the body 
as a whole; diseases; clothing, eating, and dwelling; 
physiology of bodily exercises. An appendix entitled 
From Immunity to Serotherapy and Vaccinotherapy 
is included. There are 14 diagrams. The book is 
also illustrated with 164 figures, representing various 
bodily structures, and there is a list of questions for 
review at the end of each chapter.—C.-F. Wu (Nat. 
Res. Instit. Psychol., Peiping, China). 


3059. Melby, E. O. Types of administration. 
Educ. Trends, 1933, 1, No. 2,:14-20.—M. B. Jensen 
(Chicago). 

3060. Nelson, M. J. A study in the value of 
entrance requirements at Iowa State Teachers 
College. School & Soc., 1933, 37, 262-264.—The 
high school credits presented by 200 supposedly 
unselected students at Iowa State Teachers College 
to meet the College’s entrance requirements were 
analyzed. The average grades earned during the 
first year in college by those offering various combina- 
tions of credits were compared. It is concluded that 
a high school curriculum well done is important for 
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success in college, but no group of subjects furnishes 
a better preparation than does any other group.— 
H. L. Koch (Chicago). 

3061. Nilson, K. Certain ce aspects of a 
of physically disabled in Minnesota 
schools. J. Educ. Res., 1933, 26, 513-516.— 

ta regarding disabled pupils in the smailer graded 

school systems in Minnesota were gathered from 
436 units. On the basis of intelligence quotients 
a classification of 169 disabled pupils and a sample 
of 2,590 unselected pupils was made on a five-point 
scale from subnormal to very superior. The results 
indicate that the mental status of the disabled pupils 
compares very favorably with that of the physically 
normal.—S. W. Fernberger (Pennsylvania). 

3062. Odell, C. W. The effect of early entrance 
upon college success. J. Educ. Res., 1933, 26, 510- 
512.—A group who entered college between the ages 
of 16 and 21 were studied with regard to high-school 
and college marks, percentage completing college in 
four years, and median number of semesters in col- 
lege. The results indicate that entrance to college 
one or two years before the average age has no un- 
desirable effects on the student's success in college.— 
S. W. Fernberger (Pennsylvania). 

3063. Otto, H. J. Administrative control of pupil 

tion in elementary schools. Educ. Trends, 
1933, 2, 28-32.—38 elementary-school principals 
were interviewed relative to the control they exercise 
over pupil promotions in their schools.— _M. B. Jensen 
(Chicago). 

3064. Payne, V. F. The lecture-demonstration 
and individual laboratory methods compared. I. 
The literature. II. The distribution of time. III. 

ental. J. Chem. Educ., 1932, 9, 932-939; 
1097-1102; 1277-1294.—The question of the relative 
merits of class demonstrations and individual labora- 
tory instruction in first-year college chemistry was 
investigated by reviewing the literature, examining 
the distribution of time between laboratory and lec- 
ture work as given in a large number of college bulle- 
tins, and comparing the attainment of paired sections 
in first-year college chemistry. Pairing and attain- 
ment were based on various aptitude, training, and 
general chemistry tests. Although uniformly sig- 
nificant results were not obtained from this investiga- 
tion, the author believes that it is reasonable to 
conclude that the students in this study made better 
progress when introduced to college chemistry by the 
lecture-demonstration method, the students of lesser 
ability profiting relatively more by this method than 
the students of greater ability. ter work by the 
individual laboratory method appeared to be strength- 
ened by the lecture-demonstration introduction to 
the course.—P. Seckler (Clark). 

3065. Perel, Y. A. [Ed.] Doshkolnoe vospitanie. 
(Pre-school education.) Moscow: Narkompros, 1932. 
Pp. 122.—This is a source book containing documents, 
laws and regulations issued by the government and 
its various departments regarding the problems of 
pre-school education. The Soviet rmment intends 
to have compulsory pre-school education within the 
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next few years. There were 3,667,000 children in 
pre-school institutions in 1931, and 1,130,000 in 1930 


in Russia proper. The ra id development of pre- 
school institutions is sleaael for the purpose primarily 
of drawing women into industry. In this book various 
measures to provide adequate housing, preparation 
of teachers, classification of children, quality of pre- 
schools, etc., are described. It contains introductory 
chapters by the Commissar and Vice-Commissar of 
Education.—A. Koosis (Berkeley, Calif.). 


3066. Perel, Y. A. [Ed.] Vseobshchee obuchenie 
detey i podrostkov. (Compulsory general education.) 
Moscow: Narkompros, 1932. Pp. 295.—This is a 
source book containing documents, laws and regula- 
tions by the government and various public organiza- 
tions concerning the establishment, organization and 
maintenance of public schools. S$ 1 schools are 
provided for physically and mentally defective chil- 
dren. Provisions are made for the training of special 
teachers for the various classes of children. District 
pedagogical institutes and experimental schools are 
established. District soviets share in the education 
budgets.—A. Koosis (Berkeley, Calif.). 


3067. Rostohar, M. Die psychologischen Grund- 
lagen der Beratung. (The psychological foundations 
of [vocational] guidance.) Phe o mldde %, 1932, 2, 
No. 2.—The psychological elements for vocational 
guidance are the reflexes and instincts, with their 
teleological significance. Our perceptions are not 
isolated conscious phenomena—they are structural 
entities, as are also ideas and finally the purposeful 
psychic personality. All psychological functions 
strive toward a common end—the production of a 
happy life. The task of the psychologist is to dis- 
cover for what psychic activities the structure of a 
given personality is best suited.—M. E. Morse 
(Hyattsville, Md.). 

3068. Slcherbakov, A. I. Pro eshchenie v 
plane proforientazii v shkole. (Methods of vocational 
orientation in the schools.) Moscow: Narkompros, 
1931. Pp. 80.—The author discusses the various ways 
of orienting children with rd to trades and 
professions. Each of the following methods is taken 
up: talks, excursions to plants, cinema showing 
production processes, lectures about the requirements 
of various occupations, organization of vocational 
clubs and circles, etc. The author urges the adoption 
of all these methods. Individual testing by the psy- 
chotechnical laboratory and perso talks and 
advice by the school pedologist are urged to facilitate 
proper placement of adolescents and to avoid waste 
cout from misplacement.—A. Koosis (Berkeley, 

II.). 

3069. Thompson, W. H. An ent with the 
Dalton plan. J. Educ. Res., 1933, 26, 493-500.— 
At the beginning and end of each session a battery of 
standardized tests were given to 332 children from 

grades 5—8 of three schools. The experimental group, 
ee the Dalton plan, were at demonstration 
school of Ohio State University, and two groups in 
junior high schools were used as control groups. The 
tests were of both general intelligence and achieve- 
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ment. A treatment of the results by groups and by 
paired comparisons indicates ‘‘that pupils in a school 
using the Dalton plan failed to show to advantage in 
the formal school functions when compared with an 
ordinary school system, although they were superior 
in ability."—S. W. Fernberger (Pennsylvania). 


3070. Thurber, C. H. Is scholarship ranking 
useful for ction? School & Soc., 1933, 37, 327- 
329.—Ranks on the American Council of Education 
Test and on the basis of high school grades were 
studied in relation to grades made by Colgate students 
in the sophomore and senior years. It was noted 
that about two-fifths of both sophomores and seniors 
fell in the same quartile, as far as grades were con- 
cerned, as they did in high school. Twice as many 
dropped to lower quartiles as advanced to higher 
ones. However, 62% of those who completed the 
senior year were in the same quartile as in their 
sophomore year. The American Council of Educa- 
tion Test was not so useful for prediction as were 
high school grades. —H. L. Koch (Chicago). 


3071. Tumlirz, O. Die Schule als Erziehungs- 
stiitte. (The school as a place for training.) Dtsch. 
Schule, 1933, 37, 64-73.—A contrast of the training 
values of the home as compared with those of the 
school, Germany emphasizing the former, England 
the latter. The author discusses the changed atti- 
tudes that have come to youth since the World War, 
and emphasizes the work that a school may do for 
youth. He advocates free, non-partisan, open- 
minded discussion of social and political questions. 
Character training is the desirable end to be sought, 
and in this the personality of the teacher figures most 
largely.—A. B. Herrig (Michigan Central State 
Teachers College). 


3072. [Various.] Theory and practice of voca- 
tional education. Shanghai: Chinese Association of 
Vocational Education, 1932. Pp. 503. $1.30 Mex.— 
This is a quite comprehensive and systematically 
organized book. It covers the following eighteen 
chapters: (1) The theoretical basis of vocational 
education, by H. S. Chen; (2) A short history of 
vocational education in China, by Y. P. Hwang; (3) 
A review of vocational education in European nations 
and the United States of America, by T. T. Chung; 
(4) Agricultural education, by S. C. Wang; (5) Recon- 
struction of agricultural districts, by H. Y. Kiang; (6) 
Industrial education, by S. H. Hu; (7) Commercial 
education, by C. Y. Chao; (8) Home economics, by 
N. L. Yang; (9) Vocational education of women, by 
N. L. Yang; (10) Professional education, by W. A 
Pan; (11) Vocational continuation education, by H. S. 
Chen; (12) Vocational curriculum, by H. S. Chen; (13) 
Vocational training, by K. J. Chia; (14) Teacher- 
training in vocational education, by H. S. Chen; (15) 

1 vocational education, by N. L. Yang; (16) 
ocational discipline, by N. L. Yang; (17) Vocational 
ae gg by H. S. Chen; (18) Conclusions, by Y. P. 
wang ‘There are also a preface by H. Y. Kiang and 

a postscript remark by H. S. Chen. Some chapters 
include a list of references, while others do not.— 
C.-F. Wu (Nat. Res. Instit. Psychol., Peiping, China). 
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3073-3081 BIOMETRY AND STATISTICS 


3073. Vogt, W. Zur Frage der mathematischen 
Begabung. (The problem of mathematical aptitude.) 
Int. Zsch. f. Indw.-psychol., 1933, 11, 28-33 —The 
article presents, with few new considerations, the 
old conflict between the formal method of teaching 
mathematics and the psychological. The discourage- 
ments and failures in mathematics courses develop 
chiefly because the pupil has not gras the sig- 
nificance of the relationships between his practical 
experiences or the factual content and the generalized 
formulations. Vogt believes that real differences in 
personality and aptitudes typify the two groups 
representing special ability in these two aspects of 
mathematics. There are the practical, literal-minded 
individuals who adjust accurately enough but only 
to the single given concrete instance. There are also 
those who must always act from principle, the “bu- 
reaucratic’’ type of official, the pedantic moralist 
and the educator, the logician, and the typically 
“legal-minded” jurist. These divergent tendencies 
are developed very early in the child.—O. N. de 
Weerdi (Beloit). 


3074. Waller, J. F. Outside demands and pressure 
on the public schools. Teach. Coll. Contrib. Educ., 
1932, No. 542. Pp. vi + 151.—A study of “the na- 
ture, causes, effects, and promoters of demands and 
pressures on the public schools and . . . how to 
deal with these demands,’ made by interviewing 
150 school officials in 32 states. Over half of the 
book is devoted to appendices giving cases, instances, 
and notes.—J. M. Stalnaker (Chicago). 


3075. Warner, P. C., & Guiler, W. S. Individual 
vs. group instruction. in grammatical usage. J. 
Educ. Psychol., 1933, 24, 140-151.—An experiment 
with 9th and 10th grade pupils shows that individual 
instruction based on individual diagnosis is much 
more effective than mass instruction in the correcting 
of errors in grammatical usage. A positive correlation 
exists between intelligence and improvement in 
ability to recognize the grammatical correctness or 
incorrectness of sentences. Principles differ widely 
in difficulty. —J. A. McGeoch (Missouri). 


3076. Weidemann, C. C., & Newens, L. F. The 
effect of directions preceding true-false and indeter- 
minate statement examinations upon distributions of 
test scores. J. Educ. Psychol., 1933, 24, 97-106.— 
The directions used have been reported previously 
(J. Educ. Res., 1932, 15, 197-210). The results dis- 
credit no given set of directions, but lead to the con- 
clusion that one should “use a set of directions pre- 
ceding a true-false and indeterminate statement 
examination whose definitions for response on the 
decision scale correspond to the nature of the instruc- 
tions for each item of the course." A copy of the 
examination may be secured by writing to either 
author. Subject: Graves’ A Student's History of 
Education.—J. A. McGeoch (Missouri). 

3077. Wilson, L. A. Organization and administra- 
tion of special education in the schools. 
J. Educ. Sociol., 1933, 6, 371-377.—The major ad- 
ministrative problems to be solved in providing ade- 
quate educational services for handicapped children 


are outlined as follows: (1) an adequate census of all 
handicapped children; (2) an adequate program of 
physical care for all physically handicapped children 
whose parents cannot afford to provide the necessary 
services ; (3) the development of adequate educational 
services; (4) adequate financial aid in developing 
state ms for the education of the handicapped; 
(5) ‘advisory councils for the handicapped ; (6) teacher 
training; and (7) leadership and supervision.—F. D. 
McTeer (Detroit City College). 
— Witty, P. A., ge Some results 
Tamatial teadiealiee, te Educ. Trends, 
1933, 1, No. 2, 7-13. wwe report at remedial measures 
used with 21 slow readers in the ninth grade of Evans- 
ton high school.—M. B. Jensen (Chicago). 

3079. Woodard, J. W. The socio-psychology of 
learning. J. Educ. Sociol., 1933, 6, 387-400.—The 
author develops the point that “learning, since it 
involves the whole relational set-up, is a sociological 
process as well as a psychological one."’ Teacher- 
student relations are developed in psychoanalytic 
terms, and brief case histories of ten women grade 
teachers are given in support of the contention that 
‘the teachers’ personality and the type of administra- 
tion are .. . very important in these largely 
unrecognized aspects of teaching and learning and 
have not to date been carefully studied in that con- 
nection.’’ The author next turns to the sociological 
phases of classroom adjustment to develop the im- 
portance of “in-group,”’ “teacher leadership,” 
“changing réles’’ and other sociological concepts as 
applied to the classroom.—W. McTeer (Detroit City 
College). 


[See also abstracts 2689, 2874, 2887, 2947, 2952, 2972, 
2982, 2994, 3001, 3010, 3019, 3106. } 


BIOMETRY AND STATISTICS 


’ J.B. The coefficient of correlation. 
Science, 1933, 77, 259.—In a recent article describing 
a least-square curve-fitting machine the authors, 
Gains and Palfrey, make use of the Pearson product- 
moment coefficient of correlation to test the agree- 
ment of the parameters obtained by the use of this 
device with those obtained by an algebraic method. 
This use of the correlation coefficient to test the 
agreement of two methods of measuring the same 
quantity is criticized in the present article. Using 
the proper formulae with the specific case at hand, 
the author shows how the coefficient measures, in a 
large part, something we different from what is 
intended, and consequen ~ | leads to paradoxical 
results. Other examples of the fallacious use and 
interpretation of the coefficient of correlation are 
pointed out.—H. W. Karn (Clark). 


3081. Brown, W. The mathematical and experi- 
mental 


lective factor (g). Brit. J. Psychol., 1932, 23, 171- 
179.—Nineteen intelligence tests, chosen so as to 
avoid overlapping of content, were applied to a statis- 

tically homogeneous and random group of 300 boys. 
A formula is given for the curve which best fits the 
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distribution of the resulting 11,356 positive tetrad 
differences. Their standard deviation is found to be 
very close to the value predicted by the Spearman- 
Holzinger formula. When the results of this investi- 
gation are more fully worked out, they should afford 
a conclusive proof or disproof of the two-factor 
theory.—P. E. Vernon (Cambridge, England). 


3082. Cureton, E. E. The standard error of the 
average intercorrelation and of the average criterion 
correlation. J. Appl. Psychol., 1933, 17, 70-77.—A 
shorter method of obtaining the standard error of 
the average intercorrelation coefficient for either 
the Edgerton-Toops formula or the Kelley formula. 
This formula for the standard error is a first approxi- 
mation suitable for all practical purposes.—P. G. 
Corby (Psychological Corporation). 


3083. Dickey, J. W. Combining zero-order cor” 
relation coefficients. J. Educ. Psychol., 1933, 24, 
123-128.—A method of combining coefficients is given 
to supplant the incorrect method of “average r." 
The zero-order product-moment coefficient equivalent 
to combined coefficients is defined in terms of the 
correlation between the combined original scores. 
Examples are given to illustrate formulas for use 
with correlated and with uncorrelated populations.— 
J. A. McGeoch (Missouri). 


3084. Fueter, R. Das mathematische W 
des Chemikers, Biologen, Statistikers und Soziologen. 
(The mathematical tool of chemists, biologists, 
statisticians, and sociologists.) (2nd ed.) Ziirich: 
Orell Fiissli, 1930. Pp. 303.—This is a series of lec- 
tures on the higher mathematical concepts and their 
application to the natural sciences. Emphasis is 
placed on the understanding of principles and the 
types of possible application, extensive mathematical 
methods and complex calculations being avoided. !t 
is not a collection of formulae nor a handbook of 
statistics, but a treatise on selected concepts, so illus- 
trated and clarified that the reader will see their 
usefulness. The author believes that a thorough 
appreciation of concepts is essential to their correct 
use, and that such understanding will reveal new 
possibilities of application. There are separate 
chapters on the theory and the application of the 
differential and the integral calculus, error calculation, 
and differential equations. Sections are devoted to 
such topics as the variable; the function; linear, 
curvilinear, power, exponential, trigonometric, and 
cyclometric functions; theory of maxima and minima; 
inflection points; definite and indefinite integrals; 
calculating the area of i lar figures; Taylor's 
formula; functions of two variables; principles of the 
theory of probabilities; Gaussian error function; 
mathematical statistics; the Bernouilli method; and 
others. Material new to the second edition includes 
short theoretical treatments of the Fourier series, 
linear correlation (11 pages), second-order linear 
differential equations, and damped vibration. The 
topics are presented briefly with a limited number of 
concise propositions, definitions, rules of calculation, 
fundamental formulae, and examples. There are 150 
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text figures. The table of contents gives section titles 
and the index is detailed.—C. R. Garvey (Yale). 


3085. Garnett, J. C. M. Further notes on the 
single general factor in mental measurements. 
Brit. J. Psychol., 1932, 22, 364-372.—The author 
shows that the intercolumnar correlation criterion 
may be used in Wilson’s and Piaggio’s analysis of g, 
instead of the tetrad difference criterion. A possible 
psychological interpretation of the components of g 
which they have isolated is suggested.—P. E. Vernon 
(Cambridge, England). 

3086. Horst, P. A method for transforming any 
unimodal frequency distribution into a normal 
distribution. J. Educ. Psychol., 1933, 24, 129-139.— 
The advantages of the normal frequency function 
are discussed and a transformation equation is derived. 
The method of solution given applies only to data 
from at least 300 or 400 cases.—J. A. McGeoch 
(Missouri). 

3087. Irwin, J.O. On the uniqueness of the factor 
g for general intelligence. Brit. J. Psychol., 1932, 
22, 359-363.—It has recently been shown by E. B. 
Wilson and by H. T. H. Piaggio that when the tetrad 
difference criterion of hierarchy is satisfied, g can be 
expressed, vectorially, as consisting of one deter- 
minate and one indeterminate component. In this 
note Irwin proves that the authors’ solutions are 
virtually the same.—P. E. Vernon (Cambridge, 
England). 

3088. Rogers, D.C. An argument for centile ranks. 
J. Educ. Psychol., 1933, 24, 107-117.—Evidence is 
adduced for the following conclusions: “(1) That 
the procedure of percentile ranks, understood in 
general terms, should be strongly approved for many 
purposes and its use extended; and (2) that important 
gains in simplicity, clearness, and effective accuracy 
will be secured in ranking, if percentile points will be 
consistently and explicitly treated as division points 
between rank groups, rather than, as in the standard 
percentile system, as midpoints within groups. For 
ranks computed under this convention, the name 
‘centile ranks’ is proposed.’’ A manual of tables 
and forms for obtaining centile ranks and for adapting 
them for use with other mathematical procedures 
is forthcoming.—J. A. McGeoch (Missouri). 


3089. Smeltzer, C. H. Machine or hand correla- 
tion chart. Philadelphia: Temple Univ. Bookstore, 
1933. 5¢ each, $4.50 per 100; pamphlet of directions 
10¢.—The machine or hand correlation chart, devised 
by the author, possesses the following features: (1) 
It is adapted to calculating machines or hand use. 
(2) It is so constructed as to reduce possible errors in 
solving coefficients of correlation toa minimum. The 
usual use of minus quantities and decimals is elimi- 
nated. Every calculation except the last deals with 
whole numbers. As a further protection against 
errors each calculation may be checked by substituting 
the prime quantities in the checking formulas and 
solving. This method of checking by using an entirely 
different set of figures insures great accuracy. (3) 
After the necessary quantities for substitution in the 
formulas are found, any of the statistical measures 
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may be calculated independently of all others.— 
H. W. Karn (Clark). 


3090. Thomson, G. H. On the computation of 
regression equations, partial correlations, etc. Brit. 
J. Psychol., 1932, 23, 64-68.—Aitken’s method for 
computing determinants is applied to the calculation 
of the weights to be assigned to a number of tests 
which are to be combined so as to correlate as highly 
as possible with a given criterion. The method also 
simplifies the calculation of partial correlations by 
means of determinants.—P. E. Vernon (Cambridge, 
England). 

3091. Thurstone, L. L. The theory of multiple 
factors. Chicago: Author, 1933. Pp. vii + 65.— 
Lithoprinted notes from the author’s course in the 
theory of psychological measurement at the University 
of Chicago. An introduction presents something of 
the history, significance, and outlook for the theory of 
factors, particularly the relations between the early 
formulations of Spearman and the general problem. 
Chapter I presents the nature of the multiple factor 
problem, with stress on the geometric interpretation. 
Chapter II presents a least-square solution for the 
rotation of axes (for determining, e. g., the second 
factor after the removal of the first), and the funda- 
mental factor theorem that the number of factors 
required to account for a table of intercorrelations 
is the rank of their (determinantal) matrix. Chapter 
[II gives specific theory and instructions (including 
examples, work sheets, and problems) for the least- 
square solution of the problem of assigning factors to 
any table of intercorrelations.—R. R. Willoughby 
(Clark). 


MENTAL TESTS 


3092. Alexander, W. P. A new performance test of 
intelligence. Brit. J. Psychol,, 1932, 23, 52-63.— 
Describes a new manipulative puzzle, the Passalong 
test, which can be used at high age levels. It gives 
good agreement with other ormance tests of 
intelligence. Methods of scoring and tentative age 
norms are given in the appendix.—M. D. Vernon 
(Cambridge, England). 

3093. Beck, L. F. The role of in intelligence. 
Psychol. Bull., 1933, 30, 169-178.—A review of 34 
titles. Intelligence test scores have been correlated 
in fourteen studies with simple and discriminative 
reaction, the coefficients ranging from -.32 to .90; 
in fourteen, with serial reaction, range —.03 to .53; in 
five, with speed of reading, range .14 to .32; in six, 
with speed in serial-verbal tasks, range -.06 to .23; 
in six, with reflex response latency, range -.08 to 
.24.—J. F. Dashiell (North Carolina). 

3094. Brown, R,R. The time interval between test 
and re-test in its relation to the constancy of the 
intelligence quotient. J. Educ. Psychol., 1933, 24, 
81-96.—An interval of from 5 to 9 years between 
two Stanford-Binet tests increases the variability of 
the IQ's to nearly twice that found when the interval 
is less than 2 years. There is a toward a 
loss in [Q points after from 5 to 12 years. chances 


are about 25 in 100 that the IQ will change more 
than 15 points after a 7-year interval. The distribu- 
tion of gains and losses is more nearly even when 15 
is used as the average upper limit of mental develop- 
ment, while there is an excessive number of gains 
when 14 is used. Brighter children vary more than 
duller ones after an interval of from 5 to 12 years.— 
J. A. McGeoch (Missouri). 


3095. Cavan, R.S, The questionnaire in a 

ical research project. Amer. J. Sociol., 1933, 
721-727.—The reliability and stability of a question- 
naire were tested by having 123 eighth-grade children 
answer it twice with a week's interval, by comparing 
the replies of 62 pairs of siblings, and by comparing. 
the replies of children and mothers. The replies on 
the two written forms from the same children agreed 
for 87.3% of the total number of questions. The 
percentages of agreement varied from 97.5 for factual 
questions about self to 78.1 for questions on attitudes 
towards self. For a “neurotic inventory” of 24 ques- 
tions, 82.7% of the total questions were in agreement 
on the two forms. The replies of siblings varied in 
agreement from 92.5% for factual questions about 
the parents, to 62.3% for questions involving esti- 
mates. Agreement between children and parents 
was slightly lower. There was no appreciable differ- 
ence in the Fasano of ——_ between boys 
and girls.—(Courtesy Amer. J. Sociol.). 


3096. Greene, J. E. The relative reliability and 
tional learning tests as affected by 
length of test and order of administration. Peabody 
Contrib. Educ., 1932, No. 95. Pp. 36. $0.80.—90 
college students were given a battery of fifteen vali- 
dating tests of higher mental functions. They were 
divided into two equal groups on the basis of three 
standard tests of intelligence by means of equall 

weighted standard scores. The members of as 
group were then given individually four rational 
learning problems (two 8- and two 10-letter forms) 
according to proemans orders, different for the 
two groups. The reliabilities of the several test fac- 
tors according to rank were found to be: time, .707; 
composite score, .677; unclassified errors, .626; total 
errors, .609; repetitions, .604; logical errors, .598; and 
perseverative errors, .493. As to order of administra- 
tion, first tests are slightly more reliable than sub- 
sequent tests, other things being equal, and the 10- 
letter problem is y more reliable than the 
8-letter. The deleterious effect of practice on reli- 
ability decreases rapidly as the amount of practice 
increases. Rational learning scores (average of both 
8- and 10-letter forms combined on 90 S’s) are related 
to scores on the other tests used as follows: psy- 
cecioay score, .677 + .05; Civil War code, .53 + .05; 
Otis Advanced Examination, .49 + AS; Anny Mone 
46 + .06; J. C. Peterson's Uniform Test of Intelli- 
gence, .45 + .06; Social Intelligence Test, .42 + .06; 
and Thurstone-Gwinn Ingenuity Test, .41 + .06, 
“No reliable relation was found between any form 
of the rational problem and each of the 
following tests: Allport Submission, Pres- 
sey Total Affectivity, Pressey Idiosyncrasy, Stenquist 
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Mechanical Aptitude, and Vocabulary. All of the 


remaining tests ( building, cryptogram, and 
logical memory) give positive, but low and unreliable, 
correlations with rational learning.’’—J. Peterson 
(Peabody). 


3097. Hildreth, G. H. A bibliography of mental 
tests and rating scales. New York: Psychological 
Corporation, 1933. Pp. 242. $3.00.—A complete 
bibliography of about 3000 tests and rating scales 
which have appeared during the past 30 years. Its 
purpose is to meet the needs of educators, librarians, 
physicians, peyenobogts, research workers, personnel 
managers, vocational counselors, and others who use 
mental tests. The list is complete through December, 
1932, and includes forei blications in English, 
French and German. It includes references on tests 
of general mental capacity, specific mental capacities, 
performance tests, psycho-motor tests, achievement 
and educational tests, fine arts tests, character and 
personality tests, vocational tests, environment 
ratings, teachers’ rating scales, unclassified materials, 
and a section on tests for which adequate information 
is lacking.—R. S. Schultz (Psychological Corporation). 


3098. Miles, W. R. Age and human ability. 
Psychol. Rev., 1933, 40, 99-123.—The need for a psy- 
chology of maturity is stressed. There is a necessary 
association of life with age, but until recently the 
earlier ages have been mainly stressed, to the exclu- 
sion of maturity, later maturity and senescence. 
Certain special obstacles exist, as the securing of 
representative subjects, the necessity of relying on 
single samples of performance, and the selection of 
mental processes to be studied. The author gives 
the results of the Stanford Later Maturity Study, 
begun in 1930 and continued in 1932, in the earlier 
part of which 863 persons were used, 335 males and 
528 females, age range from 6 to 95 years; and in the 
later, 1600 persons, 800 of each sex. Each subject 
was tested individually for four consecutive half- 
hour sessions. The functions tested were perception, 
motion, memory, imagination, the capacities for 
comparing, combining and abstracting, and affects, 
attitudes, and interests. The age groups were: 10- 
17 years; 18-29; 30-49; 50-69; 70-89. The results 
show that (1) visual acuity declines consistently 
from 100 in the teens to 46 in old age, while perceptual 
span rises to late adolescence, then declines slightly 
to 60 and rapidly thereafter; (2) motor abilities fare 
better than commonly thought, declining to about 
70% of the maximum, which is reached between 20 
and 30 years of age; (3) memory is at a maximum in 
the 18-29 period and declines to 55; imagination, as 
tested by the Rorschach figures, is relatively stable; 
(4) comparison and judgment decline very slightly; 
and (5) combination and abstraction, as found in 
intelligence tests, show more decline in speed of re- 
sponse than in accuracy. But individual differences 
do not always favor youth, as the di is large. 
Old age is handicapped by feelings of inferiority and 


insecurity. The author concludes that it is the abili- 
ties that rest close to the physi 
most and mature earliest.—A. 


ical which decline 
. Bills (Chicago). 
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3099. N C. L. The constancy of the LQ. 
Psychol. Bull., 1933, 30, 143-168.—247 titles are 
reviewed, under the headings: revisions of the Binet- 
Simon other than the Stanford (for the most part 
these are called inadequate and incomplete); the 
Stanford-Binet (summarized here in tabular form); 
tte A tests (summarized in tabular form); practice, 
coaching, training, environment (effects of such 
factors are here claimed to be largely of a transient 
nature); physical condition (these studies tend to 
disprove significant increase in IQ with improved 
physical condition); and concluding remarks (the 
results of all the different studies show high con- 
sistency in showing test-retest reliabilities that fall 
for the most part between .75 and .95; and the con- 
ception of gross unreliability of group testing methods 
is not borne out.—J. F. Dashiell (North Carolina). 


3100. Piéron, H. Theoretical and practical aspects 
of intelligence. Brit. J. Psychol., 1932, 22, 353-358. 
—From results obtained by testing the intelligence 
of about 1000 Parisian school children, the author 
deduces the existence of four types of intelligence: 
verbal, logical, numerical, and a general type cor- 
responding to common-sense. The inter-correlations 
of these types are low. Some intelligence tests in- 
volve merely comprehension, others in addition 
invention or criticism. These factors also have low 
inter-correlations. It is concluded that the possible 
importance of a common factor in intelligence is less 
than that of the variable elements taken together.— 
M. D. Vernon (Cambridge, England). 


3101. Pinard, J. W. Tests of perseveration. I. 
Their relation to character. Brit. J. Psychol., 1932, 
23, 5-19.—Four tests of perseveration, the inverted 
S, the triangle test, the mirror image test, and an 
alphabet and number test, were ap fied to 194 chil- 
dren from the Leytonstone Home for children from 
undesirable homes, and to 116 adults from the Mauds- 
ley hospital for mental disorders. According to the 
Spearman formula of tetrad differences, a group fac- 
tor, presumably of perseveration, existed in common 
in all these four tests. There was a steady increase 
of perseveration with age, with little difference be- 
tween boys and girls, but a slight excess for men over 
women. About 75% of the most difficult and un- 
reliable cases were extreme perseverators or non- 
perseverators. About 75% of the most self-controlled 
and persevering cases showed only a moderate degree 
of 5 tae eevee D. Vernon (Cambridge, Eng- 
land). 


3102. Pinard, J. W. Tests of perseveration. II. 
Their relation to certain psychopathic conditions and 
to introversion. Brit. J. Psychol., 1932, 23, 114- 
126.—The scores obtained with the four tests =f 

veration applied to 144 patients at the Maudsley 
ospital were correlated with the marks given by the 
medical staff to the patients for a number of psy- 
chopathic characteristics, and also for a number of 
traits associated with introversion. The supposed 
association between the melancholic state and ex- 
treme perseveration, and between the maniacal state 
and extreme non-perseveration, appeared to be con- 
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firmed, but not the association previously claimed 
between extreme perseveration and the several 
qualities of character supposed to indicate intro- 
version. Both extreme perseverators and extreme 
non-perseverators tend to lack perseverance and 
self-control and to be obstinate, unreliable, “touchy,” 
and difficult. Whereas the perseverator tends to 
be nervous, sensitive, effeminate and sentimental, 
the non-perseverator tends to be inconsiderate, 
tactless and critical—M. D. Vernon (Cambridge, 
England). 


3103. Pressey, S. L., & Pressey, L. C. Develop- 
ment of the interest-attitude tests. J. Appl. Psychol., 
1933, 17, 1-16.—A revision of the Pressey X-O tests 
is presented with norms by age and grade for both 
sexes. ‘Special emphasis is put upon the use of 
‘emotional ages’ derived from the raw scores.’’ The 
reliability of the test is high. Comparative data are 
presented to indicate validity. —R. S. Schultz (Psycho- 
logical Corporation). 

3104. Shuey, H. A new interpretation of the 
Rorschach test. Psychol. Rev., 1933, 40, 213-215.— 


Contrary to Rorschach’'s interpretation of his test, 
as showing the degree to which education has allowed 
either the introvertive or the extrovertive tendency 
to get the upper hand, the author suggests a theory 
based on the Gestalt position that behavior is a 


differentiation process of the nervous system rather 
than a building up process. Hence the individual 
may differentiate his perceptual processes until there 
is no union between perceptions and images, giving 
us the introvert; or the opposite, where the union 
has not been lost, giving us the extrovert and Jaensch’s 
eidetic type. Therefore the Rorschach test is inter- 





MENTAL TESTS 


preted as showing the degree of differentiation of the 
perceptual process, not the kind of training received.— 
A. G. Bills (Chicago). 

3105. Tomlinson, T. P. The “Northern” test of 
educability. London: Univ. London Press, 1932.— 
There is one form of this test with six subtests with 
three levels of difficulty for each. Teacher’s manual. 
—(Courtesy J. Educ. Res.). 

3106. Wellman, B. L. The effect of pre-school 
attendance upontheI.Q. J. Exper. Educ., 1933, 1, 
48-69.—About 600 children attending the pre-school 
laboratories of the lowa Child Welfare Research Sta- 
tion were tested on either the Kuhlman or Stanford 
revision of the Binet scale. Retests were given at 
intervals of about six months during the pre-school 
ages, and were continued yearly up to the age of 
fourteen years, six months, when the children were 
enrolled in the University elementary and high 
schools. The results obtained seem to point toward 
the following general conclusions: (1) Gains in test 
scores are associated with pre-school attendance, at 
least in the pre-school laboratories where these studies 
were carried out. (2) The intelligence tests used 
are more adequate measuring tools than has been 
commonly supposed at the pre-school ages, else they 
could not measure the fluctuations that have been 
found with these rather finely differentiated con- 
ditions. (3) Within certain limits and with children 
of somewhat superior native endowment, intelligence 
is modifiable by environmental conditions. This 
particular study is part of a larger investigation on 
the growth of intelligence of children from two to 
fourteen years of age.—H. W. Karn (Clark). 


[See also abstracts 2777, 2842, 3024. ) 
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